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PREFACE. 


In the Report of the Committee of Council on 
Education, it is stated that of children between 
the ages of two and three years, 7,457 were en- 
tered on the registers of ‘Annual Grant Schools, 
while the number attending such schools who were 
between three and four years of age was 136,172. 
We may, therefore, assume that there are found 
day by day among the scholars in ‘the Public’ 
Elementary Schools of England and Wales nearly 
150,000 children below the age of four years, and 
in addition to these there are thousands more who 
attend private schools of various sorts. 

Now the difference between an average child 
below four years of age and one above six is far 
greater than the difference between the same two 
children at any subsequent period of their school 
life. The modes of treatment, both of management 
and of instruction, proper to these various ages of 
Infant Scholars vary much. This little manual 
is intended as a help in the discharge of what is 
in no inconsiderable degree the most delicate 
and most important part of the-duty of an Infant 
School teacher. 
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How To TEACH THE BABIES. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Babies. 
First, Who, and What, are the Babies? The first 


consideration, preliminary to teaching the babies, 
must surely be one which has reference to the 
nature of the babies to be taught. It is clear that 
no satisfactory treatment of anything whatever can 
be ensured unless we know the kind of material 
with which we deal. This is not peculiar to teach- 
ing, but is equally true of all human efforts. If 
we are ignorant, or, if knowing, we are heedless, 
of the nature and capacities of what we work upon, 
we shall certainly commit grave errors, expend 
fruitlessly much energy, and expend hurtfully a 
good deal more; and the possyble harm done will 
be proportionate to the value and the preciousness 
of the material thus wrought upon. 
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This consideration opens to us a fruitful cause of 
much error and mischief in the past treatment of 
children. High aims, well-intentioned effort, con- 
scientious discharge of duty, unsparing labour, 
have been misdirected, and their issues have proved 
disappointing and unsatisfactory in a high degree, 
because of not knowing or of ignoring the limits 
of a little child’s capacity and power. We do well, 
then, at the threshold of our work, to pause awhile 
before entering on it, in order to acquaint ourselves 
as we best may with the nature and capacities of a 
little child. 

Now, who are the babies whom we have to teach? 
The scope of our inquiry is, of course, limited to 
those youngest children of the infants’ school, con- 
stituting what is usually known as the babies’ class. 
I wish to draw a distinction between the ‘ babies’ 
of an infant school and those children in it who 
can hardly be so classed. By Art. 13 of the New 
Code (1888), ‘No attendance is, as a rule, recognised 
in a day-school for any scholar under three years 
old,’ an age young enough, surely, for a child to be 
taken from home and its surroundings, and to be 
placed under the care of a stranger, and subjected 
to any kind of routine and of discipline, however 
wisely and kindly it may be administered. Yet, as 
a matter of fact, thousands of children below three 
years of age find their way day by day into the 
day-schools of England and Wales. Buta child 
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does not cease to be a baby, in our conventional 
and practical sense of the word, when it reaches 
the age of three years. The special treatment 
proper to the baby class reaches much beyond this, 
embracing most, if not all, those who are under four 
years of age, and even a considerable number of 
those between four and five years of age. 

Now, it is not too much to say that if every 
home were what it should be, a very large propor- 
tion of these children would be better kept from 
school till a considerably later period of life. 
School-life for children so young can only be justi- 
fied by the most carefully adapted arrangements and 
processes, both of instruction and of discipline. 
Happily, such conditions are not inaccessible, if too 
rare. The social conditions of a very large propor- 
tion of our population make it in the highest degree 
necessary and expedient to provide school accommo- 
dation and proper school-work for a very large 
number of children, at the earliest possible age at 
which they can be rightly managed. The usually 
accepted limit of infant-school age is from three to 
seven years, but, as we have seen, many thousands 
of children below that limit have to be dealt with. 
One of the first requisites of school organisation is 
that of grouping the children into classes, and in 
an infant school the mode adopted must be, to a 
great extent, a classification according to age. It 
is not necessary, however, nor even desirable, to 
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adopt the rigid mechanical lines forced, or said to 
be forced, on the teachers in many large infant 
schools by the exigencies of preparing for the 
special modes of examination adopted at the 
annual visit of H.M. Inspector, by which the 
classes of children are known as ‘the sevens,’ ‘ the 
sixes,’ ‘the fives,’ etc.* A natural and reasonable 
classification seems to be that of three groups: the 
upper, comprising all] above six years of age; the 
lower, those below four and a-half, or thereabouts ; 
the middle division, all the children between these 
groups. It will be obvious that no exact age limit 
should be rigidly insisted upon in any school, least 
of all in an infant school. One child of four, or of 
five, years old will often be found very much in 
advance of others of similar age, both as to bodily 
strength and development, and to mental vigour; 
while others fall as much below the average. Our 
babies, then, we will take to be the youngest 
children of an infant school, being those who range 
from the earliest age at which they are admitted, to 
those of, say, four to four and a-half years old. 


* ‘An entire freedom, both of organisation and teaching, 
has displaced in many schools that rigid system of classifica- 
tion which divided the whole school according to age into 
sections of four, five, and six-year-old scholars ; indeed, some 
teachers still find it difficult to shake off the habit of speak- 
ing of one division as “sixes,” another as “ fives,” meaning 
children of six and five years of age.’—-The Rev. T. W. Sharpe, 
H.M.L., Report for 1887 
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Now, what sort of being is such a child? He enters 
school feeble in body, immature, of course, in mind, 
with a delicate and highly susceptible organisation 
—in body, quickly and easily affected by conditions 
of light, temperature, and physical surroundings 
generally; in mind, easily moved to fear, joy, 
emotion of any sort; so delicate in nervous structure 
as to be impressionable by very slight causes, 
incapable of bearing any continuous strain, physical 
or mental. Such a child is a creature essentially 
of impulse. Its mental life is almost exclusively 
one of emotion. The feelings, affections, and moral 
emotions are active at that early stage of develop- 
ment, in a degree far beyond that of the intellect. 
Desires are manifest with a strength of will 
necessarily unchecked and unregulated by a know- 
ledge of what is right, or by power of self-control. 
As already remarked, his fittest training would be 
that of a good home; his fittest teachers, were all 
things favourable, the parents, brothers, and sisters, 
and the home circle generally—for such a little 
child needs the genial sympathy and kindly in- 
fluences of home to support him, and in which to 
develop. 

It is, therefore, clear that under such cireum- 
stances the school conditions of a young child’s life 
should have much in common with the home 
conditions proper to him. There must be some- 
thing of the same considerate treatment which the 
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affectionate relations of home should naturally 
induce. 

Again, the muscular system is so weak that he 
can neither sit, nor stand, nor walk, nor remain in 
any one position, for more than a very short time, 
without being subjected to discomfort and to risk 
of injury. Yet even this early stage of development 
is, when the body is healthy and its wants fairly 
supplied, one of almost incessant activity. The 
mind, in waking hours, is vigorously engaged in 
unceasing observation of all that surrounds it. 
This mental observation is carried on entirely 
through the organs of sense. The forms and 
colours, the motions and distances, of all things 
visible are, through the eye, making their im- 
pressions upon the mind: the varieties of sound 
from inanimate and animate surroundings, from the 
rushing of the wind, the pattering of the rain, the 
shriek of the railway engine, the song of the birds, 
—above all, the tones and speech of the human 
voice—are entering through the ear and leaving 
their trace on the active intelligence within. Objects 
within reach are felt and handled, and, through 
the subtle sense of touch, the many messages are 
similarly conveyed from them, of the qualities of 
weight, density, mobility, smoothness, softness, 
roughness, hardness, and the lke. The child is 
thus ever learning, ever adding to the store of ideas 
of which its knowledge is gradually built up. 
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And this multitude of impressions thus borne in 
from the world without, through the medium of 
these and the other bodily senses, are all trans- 
mitted in some mysterious way to the mind through 
the agency of the child’s brain. Now, it must be 
distinctly borne in mind that the brain, being a 
physical organ, as distinctly as is the eye or the 
hand, is subject to like weariness with them; it 
can only perform a very limited amount of work 
without the need of rest, and especially it requires 
the very frequent relaxation of a change in the 
direction and kind of strain to which it is exposed, 

Once again, not only must regard be had, in the 
treatment of young children, to their physical 
necessities, their mental constitution, and their 
craving for active and suitable exercise, but also to 
that other condition of child life, sometimes spoken 
of as ‘the law of happiness.’ It is, indeed, a most 
beneficent provision that no condition or environ- 
ment of his life can permanently interfere with this 
law, 7.¢e., when free from pain and with bodily needs 
reasonably supplied. Whether its surroundings be 
those pertaining to the squalid home of abject 
poverty, its playground the court and the gutters, 
with mud and sticks and street refuse for toys, or 
the luxurious resources of a wealthy home and a 
well-appointed nursery, the result in this respect 
is much the same—the little child, left to himself, 
will extract the materials of happiness from the 
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things around him. nd the child brings with it 
to the school the same happy faculty of facile 
adaptation to its new circumstances, and, when the 
first feeling of shyness, or, possibly, the first storm 
of passion, is over, it responds readily to the 
sympathetic advances of its schoolfellows, and the 
reasonable requirements of a kind and wise teacher. 
And now our inquiry must be, Is there in any 
fair measure the fulfilled requirements of infant- 
school treatment for such a nature as we have been 
considering ? Are the requisite conditions satisfied 
in any reasonable degree, and to any reasonable 
extent? If as yet such schools are too rare, it may 
at least be said that there are enough of them to 
make it manifest that it is not because ot 
insuperable difficulty in providing them. 
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CHAPTER II. 
The School and its Fittings. 


The Schoolroom.—It may be well, at the outset, 
to ascertain what kind of school, or schools, for the 
Babies, at present exist. We have seen something 
of what kind of person a ‘ School-baby’ is, and what 
are his physical and mental characteristics and re- 
quirements. How far do existing schools and their 
appliances meet those requirements? From no 
better source can we obtain an answer to this ques- 
tion than in what H.M. Inspectors say of infant 
schools in their reports to the Education Depart- 
ment. The reports of recent years contain very full 
and interesting references to infant schools. Mr. 
Alderson, in one of these, quotes from the report of 
Mr. Burrows for 1882, who, he says, draws a graphic 
picture of the infant class as it is even yet too often 
to be found, ‘in the hands of a dull monitor, fre- 
quently packed away in a dark corner of the main 
room, or in a dingy class-room, where the luckless 
little creatures have only the opportunity of learn- 
ing how, without crying, to sit still for hours with 
dangling legs and aching backs.’ Again, Mr. 
Codd says, ‘the chief defects in the accommodation 
are the want of playgrounds and class-rooms.’ 
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Mr. Fisher, ‘It is short-sighted thrift that stints 
an infant school of what is needful to make it 
healthy, comfortable, cheerful, and attractive. Too 
rarely do we find the rooms tidy, cleanly, well 
lighted, sensibly ventilated, and supplied with seats 
which allow heels to rest. Too rarely do we find 
flat tables on which the little ones may lay sticks, 
build with bricks, draw figures, plan rooms, and so 
on,’ Similar testimony is borne by Mr. Dewse. 

Having looked on that picture let us now look 
on this. Mr. Legard says, ‘A great improvement 
has taken place in the infant schools.’ Mr. Codd, 
‘The educational appliances in use in the schools 
have distinctly improved since the coming into 
force of the New Code ; and this is more particularly 
noticeable in the infant classes.’ 

The testimony on this point borne by Dr. Fitch, 
one of the ablest and most experienced of H.M. 
Inspectors, is very emphatic, ‘There is no depart- 
ment of educational work in which the recent 
improvement is more striking than the infant 
schools.’ ‘The London School. Board has taken 
special pains to secure the services of highly skilled 
and experienced infant teachers, and to equip the 
school-rooms with all needful appliances.’ ‘The 
district of Hast Lambeth is exceptionally fortunate 
in possessing a considerable number of the brightest, 
happiest, and most efficient infant schools I have 
ever seen in this, or in any other country.’ And 
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the testimony of Mr. Synge points in the same 
direction, ‘The younger children have, I think, 
received most benefit from the changes in the Code. 
Efforts have been made, not only in the infant 
schools, but also in the infant classes of country 
schools, to make the school life of the little children 
less monotonous than it used to be. The really 
good infant schools have become very satisfactory 
places of education, and free from any of the defects 
with which the schools for older children may still 
be charged.’ These extracts make it clear that 
there exist among us two extreme types of infant 
school arrangements; the one extremely bad, the 
other extremely good, with, doubtless, every grade 
of difference between these two extremes. Here we 
see something of what to avoid, and something of 
what to aim at, in respect of infant school accommo- 
dation and provision. What is wrong is not yet 
wholly extinct. What is right is shown to be 
practicable, and is, to a considerable extent, 
provided. And recent reports of H.M. Inspectors 
contain no more satisfactory feature than that 
presented by the general testimony to the steady 
improvement in the instruction and training obser- 
vable in infants’ schools, + 

A being so susceptible to external influences as 
is a little child, necessarily requires a fitting place 
in which to develop his bodily and mental 
faculties. It is consequently a matter of great 
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importance to provide a suitable room and fittings, 
so as to satisfy the physical conditions of child life. 
And first as to size. School-room and class-rooms 
should have ample air-space and floor-space. The 
reasonable minimum requirement of the Code for 
all schools is that of at least 80 cubie feet of 
contents and 8 square feet of area for every child in 
average attendance. Less than this will not suffice 
for the due keeping up of health and energy. A 
little child, like a tender plant, droops even more 
quickly than older children, because it has far less 
resisting power to oppose to adverse influences. 
There should be an ample amount of air. Then, 
too, as to area, plenty of free floor space is needed, 
on which to give marching, playful exercises, suit- 
able games, and other occupations necessary to the 
full development of limb and lung. Here it may 
be remarked that the lack of this is a faulty 
arrangement marring some of the noble buildings 
which have been erected in recent years by the 
School Boards for London and some large provin- 
cial towns.* Large lofty rooms have been provided, 
in some cases of such a shape, or so crowded with 
furniture, as to leave insufficient space for the 
marching and other exercises so natural and health- 
ful, which characterised the best infant schools of 
an earlier date. Sometimes a square-shaped infants’ 


* Emphatic testimony on this and related points, is borne 
by 8. N. Stokes, Esq., H.M.I., in the Report for 1887 (p. 334). 
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class-room, quite large enough for the class it 
accommodates, has its raised gallery built along the 
entire length of one side of the room. Four rows 
of seats give a place for each child, but it has so 
inconveniently wide a front, that the teacher has no 
easy command of all with eye and voice. To meet 
this difficulty the gallery of another similar class- 
room is made deeper, say with six rows of seats, 
and shortened proportionately, Placed in one 
corner of the room, it reaches from one side partly 
towards the other, forming a recess at the side, of 
small value, and leaving in front too little space 
for the required purposes. 

Still worse is it when the room is crowded with 
the dual desks in which the little children, though 
comfortable enough when seated, are yet Imprisoned 
during the whole time they areinthe room. Svme 
relief is no doubt afforded by the ‘desk drill,’ 
excellent in its way, but insufficient in variety, and 
in play of free muscular movement. 

The Ventilation. —Of at least equal importance 
to the size and arrangement of the room is its 
provision for Ventilation, so as to ensure a due 
supply of fresh air. Air quickly grows impure by 
being breathed. Languor, lassitude, and worse 
consequences result from breathing in a close and 
vitiated atmosphere. Hence the need of providing 
for the constant discharge of impure air, and the 
constant ingress of pure air. The teacher can 

B 
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rarely influence the structural arrangements by 
which this may besecured. But whatever expedients 
are devised, it is the teacher’s duty to see that they 
are rightly employed. On the whole, the windows 
supply the simplest, most natural, and most 
effectively applied means of schoolroom ventilation. 
The wonder is as common as it is reasonable that 
all the resources of modern skill and appliances so 
usually fail to secure the thorough and sufficient 
ventilation of a room, without exposing its inmates 
to the risk of mischief caused by draughts. Little 
children are scarcely conscious of the danger; they 
can hardly complain of the discomfort; they can 
do little more than endure and suffer. Therefore 
in this as in other allied matters, they must be 
protected by the watchful care of the teacher. It 
should be borne in mind that regard to ventilation 
is not less necessary in winter than in summer. 
The windows should be opened several times during 
the day, for a few minutes at least, and especially 
should a thorough change of air be obtained by 
keeping them open during the play time recess. 
The practice, not too rare, alas! of sending the 
children only out into the playground, and of the 
teachers sitting round the fire in cold weather, with 
closed doors and windows, or at any time, otherwise 
occupied in the school room, is greatly to be 
deprecated. 

The Temperature—Closely connected with the 
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ventilation of the room is that of its 7emperature. 
This should be regulated, not by the feelings of the 
teacher, which are frequently an unsafe guide, but 
by the thermometer. Every schoolroom should be 
provided with one, and the temperature should be 
kept as nearly as possible at from 60° to 65° F. 
The best way of warming a schoolroom is by an 
open fire, except for very large schools, when hot 
water apparatus, or something similar, will be 
required. The open fire promotes cheerfulness, 
aids greatly in ventilation, and is, on the whole, 
the most comfortable source of warmth. But it 
must be carefully guarded: no children should be 
allowed to sit very near it for any length of time, 
and it should be placed where it may most equally 
diffuse the warmth throughout the room. 

Lhe Light—Every schoolroom should be well 
lighted, which implies that the light should be 
sufficient, fall in the right direction, and be well 
diffused. It is astonishing to see the mistakes 
often made as to the amount and position of window 
space, as, indeed, is similarly the case with the 
position of doors and fireplace. It is well that the 
windows should be as high in the wall as possible, 
and the children should be so placed that the light 
shall fall neither wholly upon their faces nor their 
backs. Side lights are the best, that from the left 
being preferable. Further, every window admitting 
direct sunlight should be shaded by blinds, so as to 
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avoid the distress, and the injury to the sight, 
accruing from exposure to excessive glare. 

The Playground.—In addition to the necessary 
offices, a lavatory, and water supply, every school, 
the Infant school pre-eminently, should have a 
playground (part of which should be covered) or, 
as Mr. Stow so wisely termed it, an uncovered 
schoolroom. He held it of equal, if not superior, 
value as a place and means of moral training, to 
that of a mere recreation ground. For either 
purpose it needs the careful supervision and 
sympathetic presence of the teacher. For Babies, 
especially, its happy companionship, and kindly 
oversight, forms an educativnal appliance of a very 
high order. 

The Fittings. (1) The Furniture. The gallery 
should be large enough to hold all the class at once; 
its risers, or steps, should be of four or five inches, 
its seats low and well backed. It is a sad sight to 
see little children on an ill-constructed gallery ; 
steps and seats too high, no support for back or 
foot, even, as may sometimes be seen, with no 
protection at the side from falling over. And it is 
little short of cruelty to subject them to its 
discomfort. Desks are convenient, when suitably 
made, for occasional, but not for constant, use. 
They must be rightly proportioned to the require- 
ments of their small occupants in height, width, 
and relative position of the seats, and flat rathcr 
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than sloping. Forms, similarly suited, will also be 
wanted. 

(2) Apparatus. The chief items are a black- 
board, which, when large enough and when the 
position of the class with relation to it admits of 1t, 
may be fixed with advantage to the wall, either ver- 
tically, or with a slight slope; some good specimens of 
common objects ; the simpler forms of kindergarten 
apparatus, a ball frame, coloured beads, bits of cloth 
and ribbon, pieces of coloured glass (for the teacher's 
use), simple geometrical forms, large and well- 
printed reading cards, and above all a good supply 
of pictures illustrative of natural history, objects, 
trades, natural phenomena, &c. To these, some 
teachers add, by most happy ingenuity models of 
animals, home-made representations of an arctic 
region, a desert, a tropical scene, a mountain, the 
sea shore, a ship, a lighthouse, and so forth. 

The Arrangements of the School.—lIt ig very in- 
structive to note the diverse impression made upon 
the mind by the different appearance presented 
in one school from that of another similar in general 
appointments. The disposition of the furniture, 
the pictures, the scholars; the presence or the 
absence of small but significant tokens of the 
teacher's interest and taste; help much to make 
up the ‘tone’ of the school which gives it 
individuality, and which produces on the mind of 
an observant spectator a vastly ditterent idea of 
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the educative training afforded to the scholars of 
the respective schools. When we consider the 
influence of a child’s ‘environment’ upon his pro- 
gress, still more upon his future character, we shall 
recognise the importance of doing all we can to 
make the schoolroom attractive, cheerful and 
tasteful. First, the room should be kept scrupu- 
lously clean. The floor should be swept and dusted 
daily, and thoroughly scrubbed at intervals. It 
should be kept free from litter, whether of paper, 
clothes, or anything else. The walls, and ceilings 
too, should be swept and cleaned two or three times 
a year, the windows more frequently, and there 
should be no accumulation of cobwebs or dust 
allowed in any part of the building. The furniture 
and apparatus should be tidily arranged; neatness 
and order should characterise every part of the 
school arrangement. Pictures and maps should be 
hung with some regard to good taste. A few 
growing plants in the window-sills, and at least an 
occasional supply of flowers, with a few simple 
ornaments for the decoration of the room, will do 
much to make it attractive and pleasing to the 
children, and to foster in them a love of cleanliness, 
order, and taste, which may have its effect in 
brightening the home and elevating the future life. 
The children themselves should be trained also to 
abstain from injury to the furniture, from defacing 
the walls, and to a careful regard for everything 
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around them. In the following extract from Dr. 
Fitch’s admirable ‘Lectures on Teaching’ this 
point is put with much force. ‘Every time you 
enlist the services of the scholars in some little 
effort to render the schoolroom and its surroundings 
more comely and attractive, you are doing something 
to encourage the feeling of loyalty and pride in the 
school, and are doing still more to educate them 
into a perception of beauty, and a desire for refined 
and tasteful surroundings. In schools for the poor 
this aim is especially important ; but in schools for 
children of every rank it must be borne in mind 
that the careful and artistic arrangement of all the 
school material and of all pictures and illustrations, 
is a silent but very effective lesson in good taste, 
and will go far to make children love order and 
neatness. Whoever carries into his own home a 
feeling of discomfort and of esthetic rebellion 
against dirt, vulgarity and untidiness, has learned 
a lesson which is of considerable value as a founda- 
tion for an orderly life.’ 

And this foundation may be most fittingly 
commenced in the ‘ Babies’ Class’ of the Infant 
School. 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Teacher. 


Upon no circumstance pertaining to the school 
and its work, is there a more general agreement 
than in the opinion as to the great influence of the 
teacher in moulding the character of the scholars, 
and in affecting the processes and results of a child’s 
education, and also as to the necessity there is that 
the teacher should be duly qualified and properly 
fitted for the work assigned. Opinions differ widely 
as to the best kind of buildings and fittings in 
which the work is to be carried on, as to systems 
of organisation, and methods of instruction and of 
discipline, as to the subjects to be taught, even as 
to the sex of the teacher, the precise qualifications 
by which the teacher should be characterised, and 
the processes best adapted to secure those qualifica- 
tions, But none dispute the proposition that the 
most potent influence in school education is the 
teacher, or that it is his or her personality which 
more than anything else shapes the intelligence 
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and mars or makes the progress of a child during 
its school-life. This is an influence felt strongly 
at all stages, but especially felt in the early years 
of the scholar’s life. The extreme susceptibility 
of young children renders them peculiarly liable to 
impression from whatever surrounds them, and 
their natural leaning upon those who are older and 
stronger than they, emphasises this tendency to 
rely upon their teacher, and to be greatly influenced 
by her. Of the Infant Department perhaps more 
than of any other is it true that ‘the Teacher makes 
the School,’ and the ‘ Babies’ Class’ of the Infant 
Department shows it more clearly than any other 
part of it. 

The mingled helplessness and trustfulness of little 
children call strongly for corresponding qualities 
in their teacher, which are not altogether technical 
or professional, but which are more of the sort that 
give the mother and the father their hold upon the 
affections and the development of their charge. 
By these qualities alone can the sympathies of the 
children be evoked, their confidence secured, and 
that relation established with them which forms 
the only true and safe basis on which to found the 
superstructure of a true teacher's influence over 
then.. For the kindly, genial, effective discipline 
by which very young children can be properly 
controlled and taught, this is absolutely essential. 
It is to the possession or the absence of such 
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qualities in the teacher that we must look more 
than to any other cause for an explanation of the 
difference observable in the easy hold of the children, 
and the bright and happy development of their 
intelligence so characteristic of some infants’ schools, 
and the strained, uncomfortable aspect, and cramped 
results to be noticed in others. 

The most favourable conditions for the develop- 
ment of the life of a little child are the pleasant 
surroundings and genial influence of a good home, 
the joyous companionship of brothers and sisters, 
the tender sympathy and gentle nurture of the 
mother, the supporting guidance of a loving father. 
It is quite true that too many homes present a 
sadly different aspect from such as are here referred 
to, and equally true that school cannot be the exact 
counterpart of home, but it is nevertheless true 
that the more nearly the arrangements of an 
Infant School, in respect particularly of its control 
and government, conform to those of a kindly and 
well-ordered home, the more happily and success- 
fully will the little ones be trained. And no mere 
system of organisation, or methods and appliances 
of instruction and discipline, however well devised 
and skilfully carried out, can secure this apart from 
the personal living influence of the teacher. 

It may be worth while to dwell for a little in 
passing upon the wonderful effect producible upon 
the life and character of a child by the circum- 
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stances which surround it and act upon it from 
day to day during the progress from childhood to 
maturity. The great differences between the child- 
ren in advancing years of different races of men, 
or the lesser differences between the children of 
different classes of families of the same race, are 
very obvious: differences of habit, of disposition, 
of behaviour, of speech. Differences of birth and 
origin, the hereditary transmission of inherited 
qualities, will doubtless account for some of these, 
but they are all due less to native differences than 
to the effect ‘of the thousand nameless influences 
which surround every child, and which constitute 
the moral atmosphere in which he spends his 
youthful years.’ 

Jacob Abbott, in a most interesting chapter of his 
valuable little treatise ‘The way to do good,’ illus- 
trates this in a characteristically striking manner. 
He supposes a gathering of five hundred healthy 
infants, a few weeks old, taken from five very diverse 
sets of homes; one hundred from Constantinople, 
one hundred from the Highlands of Scotland, one 
hundred from the free-living pirates of the western 
seas, another hundred from the high nobility of 
aristocratic English families, and another hundred 
from the lowest and most degraded haunts of vice, 
say, in Paris. It would be scarcely practicable for 
even a minute and thorough scrutiny to distinguish 
with great accuracy between the classes and to 
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assign to each its origin. The general appearances, 
the natural instincts, the cries, of the children, 
would be the same, But let these be then sent 
back to their respective homes, and after the lapse 
of time has brought them to maturity, again submit 
them to inspection. How great the differences now 
to be observed! What has caused this vast dif- 
ference? Not so much the formal efforts of parents 
and friends to instruct and train these young child- 
ren, as, ‘in regard to almost all that relates to the 
formation of character, the sentiments and feelings,’ 
to the many indirect influences of their surround- 
ings, to a great degree unconsciously given and 
unconsciously received, and in very large measure 
from the persons among whom they have been 
brought up. Our author goes on to apply this to 
the consideration of the influence of the teacher’s 
own personality and character and life upon the 
children committed to his charge. One great 
characteristic of young children is the ready catch- 
ing of the spirit, and imitating the actions, of those 
about them, especially of those they love. It is 
certain that whoever takes an interest in a child, 
whoever by associating freely with him, and by 
sympathy and regard for him, secures his gratitude 
and love, will leave upon that child an impress of 
his or her own character and life which will never 
be removed. And thus it is that the teacher's 
words, temper, personal habits, modes of speech, 
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and of dress, are unconsciously copied and assimi- 
lated so universally by the children. 

It is this feature of child nature which gives 
such force to the consideration of the great influence 
wielded by the teacher, and to the necessity of the 
utmost care in the choice of a fitting person for the 
office. This is so obvious and so well understood 
that its recognition finds place in the views of every 
observant and thoughtful writer on the subject of 
school management and instruction. Amid the 
diversity of plans and suggestions recorded in the 
treatises alike of ancient and of modern educationists, 
there is an all but universally common agreement 
on the one point of the teacher’s influence, and the 
need there is of careful choice as to personal quali- 
fication and fitness. From the time of the great 
and wise Roman teacher, Quintilian, in the first 
century, who speaks of the especial necessity of 
careful choice of the teacher, as to knowledge, 
mental power, equable temper, and moral character, 
and emphatically of the need of the ablest and 
most suitable teacher for the very young, down 
through the schools of the Latin Fathers, the 
schoolmen of the Middle Ages, the times just prior 
to the Reformation, when Erasmus places amongst 
the first essentials of good training the important 
choice of an enlightened teacher, to Roger Ascham 
in the ‘Scholemaster;’ Comenius in the seven- 
teenth century, who urged that the teacher must 
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be cheerful and kind; Milton, who speaks of ‘the 
spirit of the teacher working in the heart of the 
pupil; and John Locke, not to speak of Rabelais 
and Montaigne, it is ever the choice of the teacher, 
on which stress is laid, because ‘it is the good 
tutor who defines the whole manner of your edu- 
cation.’ 7 

More recent educationists insist with not less 
emphasis upon the same point. The effective and 
admirable system of training set forth by David 
Stow, 1s avowedly based to a great extent upon tha 
commanding influence upon the child of the intel- 
lectual and moral habits and physical qualifications 
and general personal character of the teacher. 
There may be question as to whether the detailed 
methods of work in the school were not too much 
limited to the direct personal action of the teacher, 
by Mr. Stow’s strong views on this point, and 
whether more was not expected from it, than could 
be successfully realised by the average teacher, but 
experience and observation show that the principle 
acted on is right. 

To quote further in this direction would be to 
give extracts from every good book on School 
Management and work. Again and again it is 
urged in varied terms that ‘the ground principle 
of moral training is sympathy with right, as mani- 
fested by those on whom we depend, and to whom 
we are bound by the ties of love.’ ‘This which is 
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the very foundation of the parent’s power over the 
child must also be that of the teacher over the 
scholar.’ ‘Thus we have come to this ultimate 
fact in moral education, that it is the teacher’s 
character which determines the character of the 
school; not what he does, so much as what he is.’ 
‘There is probably no single posrtion in the whole 
science of education that desérves to be commended 
to the teacher’s daily reflection more than the 
organic connection which exists between the means 
he has to work with and his own personal 
character.’ * 

The influence of the teacher’s manner, tone of 
voice, look, words, temper, and whole bearing, as 
habitually, not fitfully, exercised, are the conditions 
of impressiveness. No teaching about kindliness, 
self-control, gentleness, considerateness, good 
temper, neatness, truthfulness, can be effective, if 
patience, forbearance, evenness and goodness of 
disposition, tidiness and cheerfulness, be wanting 
in the teacher herself; or if exaggeration, or break- 
ing of promises, be shown by her. 

We thus get light on the requirements in 
the teacher, by noticing not only the material on 
which she works but the work itself she has to do. 


* Currie’s ‘Common School Education,’ Chapter ‘Con- 
ditions of Moral Education.’ 


There is also an excellent chapter on ‘The Teacher,’ in 
Morrison’s School Management. 
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Complaint is still made in recent reports of H.M. 
Inspectors, notwithstanding the wide diffusion of 
knowledge of these matters, that the requisite 
qualifications are not so common as they should be. 
There are still Infants’ Schools in which the 
discipline is harsh and forced, in which the want 
of habitual brightness and winsomeness in the 
teacher’s face is reflected by a bleak and wintry 
aspect upon the faces of the little ones, in which 
the hard mechanical processes of teaching, supposed 
to be necessary with older scholars, usurp the freer, 
easier, and pleasanter methods proper to the 
instruction of the very young. But it is not 
unreasonable to hope that such schools are the 
exception, and that they are steadily diminishing. 
We may now briefly sum up the personal 
elements requisite for successful infant teaching. 
There must certainly be, to begin with, a love of 
little children, some knowledge of their ways and 
needs, and a quick sympathy with them. ‘An even 
temper, a gentle sympathetic voice, a kindly and 
cheerful mien,’ are also essential. As the power to 
interest the children is a first requisite of success, 
there must be a ready command of fluent, simple, 
speech ; animation of manner, dependent upon some 
enthusiasm in the work of teaching; tact in 
management; and generally a bright and lively 
way of handling a class. Eye, voice, and hand 
must co-operate in this good work. Habitual 
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cheerfulness. must be joined with due decorum of 
manner, A patient, equable, disposition must go 
hand in hand with a calm, firm, yet genial assertion 
of authority. The teacher must ever rule, but it 
must be by love. And all this kept in even 
balance by constant self-possession. If it be too 
much to expect the complete possession of all these 
qualities in perfect combination, it is happily by 
no means rare to find a sufficient exemplification 
of them among the Infants’ Teachers in Public 
Elementary Schools. Of the highest qualifica- 
tions of all for this work, let this, only, be said— 
none but a Christian lady can stand as the highest 
type of teucher. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge’ puts the essence of all 
this in words whose beauty and foree should be 
familiar to every teacher :— 


O’er wayward Childhood would’st thou hold firm ‘rule, 
And sun thyself in light of happy faces; 

Love, Hope, and Patience, these must be thy graccs, 
And, in thine own heart let them first have school. 
For as old Atlas on his broad neck places 

Heaven’s starry globe, and there sustains it, so 

Do these uphold the little world below 

Of Education—Paticnce, Love, and Hope. 


O! part them never! If Hope prostrate lie, 
Love, too, will sink and die. 

But Love is subtle and doth proof derive, 
From her own life, that Hope is yet alive, 
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And bending o’er with soul-transfusing eyes, 

And the soft murmurs of the mother dove, 

Woos back the fleeting spirit and half supplies: 

Thus Love repays to Hope what Hope first gave to Love. 
Yet haply there may come a weary day, 

When overtasked, at length 

Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way; 

Then with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 

Stands the mute sister, Patience, nothing loath, 

Aud both supporting, does the work of both, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Management and Discipline. 


Havine dealt somewhat in detail with the Children 

the School, and the Teacher, we are now preparec 
to enter intelligently on the consideration of the 
work for which this provision is made. The children 
being delivered into the hands of the teacher, what 
has she to do with them? What is the end pro- 
posed? What are the means and processes by 
which it is to be aimed at ? Her purpuse is so to 
train the children as to secure the healthful 
development of all their faculties and powers of 
body and of mind, and to do this by keeping both 
in healthful activity, and without doing violence to 
the nature of the child. Her work is to train the 
‘whole child,’ body, mind, and heart, its physical, 
intellectual, and moral nature. A great part of 
school work, doubtless, is that of instruction in the 
ordinary sense, the imparting of information, and 
the giving of that knowledge which comes under 
the designation of school teaching. But more than 
this, and more important than it, is the general 
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training to good habits, and the bringing to bear 
upon the conduct and life of the children those 
influences which go to the formation of their 
character. This is a prime element of all school 
work; it is emphatically so of the school education 
of very young children, Educationally, then, the 
first effort must be that of putting the mind into 
the most favourable condition for subsequent schoo] 
instruction, rather than that of imparting the 
instruction itself, though this latter purpose is to 
be by no means neglected. 

It has been already shown that the exigencies of 
the social conditions of our modern life form the 
only justification for taking children from their 
homes, at the early age at which so many are sent 
to school, Thus the infant school sustains a close 
relation to the home on the one hand, and the 
ordinary school on the other, and its conditions an | 
requirements necessarily conform to those of both. 
‘The first or infant period of training may thus 
fall into two parts; in the one the family is the 
only source of influence ; in the other the child may 
be subjected also to the influence of the infant 
school.’ ‘The precise relation of the infant school 
to its precursor, the family school, on the one hand, 
and to the common school on the other, is a point 
of the utmost importance to be clearly apprehended. 
Tid we view the infant school as only a branch of 
the common school, our whole notion of its training 
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would be vitiated. In that case the same branches 
of instruction would have to be taught in it, the 
same development of the individual mind to be 
aimed at; and the great recommendation of the 
infant school would be the alacrity and closeness 
with which it could tread on the heels of the 
common school with its reading, its ciphering, its 
grammar, its geography, and the like. And, 
worse still, that radical error which has vitiated so 
many efforts in infant education, the confounding 
of education with a little intellectual instruction so 
called, an error which threatened to choke the 
whole system when it had barely seen the light, 
would be confirmed in us, to the utter perversion 
of our labour. We are to view the infant school 
rather as falling under the family school; its 
training, so far from being a forestalling of the work 
of the common school, as bearing the image of the 
family training. Accordingly, we must look to the 
family circle for many of our principles, as well as 
for the spirit and temper of our procedure.’ * 

Now this points us to the direction in which we 
are to look for our methods of dealing with the 
school thus constituted. While these methods 
must conform to those which experience and 
observation have shown to be best adapted for 
securing the ends contemplated in ordinary school 
work, we must modify them by the modes of 
"* Currie, ‘Early and Infant School Education’ 
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treatment by which nature herself directs the 
mother and the father in their treatment of these 
little ones in the life of the family. 

The first consideration affecting the actual work 
of a teacher is that which deals with the manage- 
ment and control of the children, Prior to the 
work of instruction is that of arranging the ways 
and means of occupying time, of what shall be 
taught, where and how the children shall be placed, 
how they shall be controlled and governed. That 
is to say, the knowledge of organisation, and of 
discipline, and the knowledge of how it may be best 
upplied to the requirements of school work, should 
precede the application of the knowledge of ‘method’ 
so called. This sometimes seems to be forgotten, 
as though it were supposed that the one thing needed 
is that of teaching, that if a teacher knows how and 
what to teach, all is therefore secured. This is an 
érror. Obviously the first thing necessary is to 
bring the children under good government, to put 
them in the way of willing submission to the 
authority of the teacher. Till this is done little 
progress can be made in the way of instruction. 

From what has been said as to the relation of 
the infant school to the family and to the ordinary 
school, we see that our modes of management and 
of discipline must be special. Wherein does the 
speciality lie? Largely in the nature of the child. 
Take, for instance, that prime law of child life— 
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‘the law of happiness.’ While we keep ever 
steadily in view the requirements of school discipline, 
we must act towards this end in subordination to 
this essential condition of happiness. So with 
respect to the incessant actwity characteristic of 
childhood. A young child has no power of selt- 
control sufficient to enable it to repress its tendencies 
to restlessness. Yet these are but nature’s way of 
asserting the inability of children to keep body or 
mind for more than a few minutes in one fixed 
direction. Further, the extreme susceptibility of 
little children to surrounding influences, to excite- 
ments to fear, curiosity, or emotion of other sort, 
joined to their trustfulness, and ready yielding to 
those about them, constitutes a further claim to 
our careful adaptation of modes of dealing with 
them. 

The teacher’s first object then must be to secure 
that mastery over the children which is necessary 
to their complete and willing obedience. There 
must further be that quiet arrangement and conduct 
which constitutes good order. Nothing can be 
effectively done in school till these are secured, 
whether it have reference to the carrying on the 
daily work itself, or to the due results of its pro- 
cesses. And they are not less necessary to the 
systematic Moral and Intellectual training which 
goes to the formation of character, and on which 
so much of the happiness and success of the future 
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life of the child depend. Obedience and Order are 
results of the process known as School Discipline. 

To provide for the requirements of child nature, 
and to produce the results thus indicated, there is 
one essential condition. Each child must be dealt 
with as one of a mass, not as an isolated individual. 
‘The most obvious peculiarity of the Infant School 
is that the child is educated in it, not individually, 
but as the member of a numerous society.’ (Currie.) 
For good or for evil, for mischief or for profit, the 
influence of the children upon each other is at least 
as great as that of the teacher herself. It was this 
principle, called by the expressive, if quaint, 
phrase—‘ the sympathy of numbers,’ on which Stow 
laid such great stress as an instrument of child 
training. 

In a chapter on ‘The social character of the 
Infant School,’ Currie puts this phase of our work 
with admirable force. He shows how a little child, 
taken for the first time from the smaller circle of 
home, and placed in the midst of the community 
forming the Infant School, regards his new sur- 
roundings with strangeness, suspicion, distrust, 
it may be even with fear. These feelings gradually 
give place to confidence and to joy, under the kindly 
influence of a judicious teacher; the natural and 
genial companionship of many like himself; and 
the simultaneous treatment, and impression, feeling 
and action, of the society of his fellows. Treated 
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as one body, they respond to the same impulses, 
are thrilled with the same hopes, animated by the 
same motives. This can be done only by the 
teacher dealing with all as one, stimulating their 
minds into genial natural action, along the same 
lines, and on the same subjects; interesting them 
by the same suitable metheds of address ; engaging 
them in the same physical exercises; binding all 
to each other and to herself by mutual sympathy. 
If the teacher by tact and skilful management, 
daily and hourly repeated, go for a while in the 
current of the children’s feelings, if, thus gaining 
their confidence, she guide and control them, bring 
her superior power of will and of influence to bear 
upon them, and turn the subtle and potent feeling 
produced by their mutual action and reaction into 
the current of her own will, an immense power 1s 
gained. But to gain this power, and to retain it 
habitually, the teacher must centre in herself the 
affections of the children; must gain their entire 
confidence, accustom them to act in concert, to learn 
in concert; unite in common acts of devotion. She 
must teach the same holy lessons, and weld all into 
oneness of heart and of action. This being the 
general principle, it will be seen that the simul- 
taneousness of action of the Infant School is by no 
means a mere expedient for economising time and 
teaching power. It does this, but, ‘it rests on the 
higher ground of necessity. It is of the very 
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essence of the Infant School system, springing 
immediately from the root of it, and embodying the 
first principle of its existence.’. ‘Such is the 
foundation of that simultaneous action, with which 
under the name of collective or gallery lessons we 
are so familiar in the Infant School.’ ‘ Wherever 
the common nature and common intelligence of the 
children are to be brought into play, simultaneous 
aztion is the proper medium; exercises of attain- 
ment, on the other hand, in which the child is 
acquiring some instrumentary branch of knowledge, 
require sectional, and as much as possible, indi- 
vidual action. Such is the principle of distinction.’ 
(Currie.) And it will be seen that by far the larger 
proportion of the work proper to ‘The Babies’ 
Class’ is of the former kind. 

The first thing to be done in commencing the 
work of such a class as we are considering is to 
train its members to orderly sitting, marching, 
various movements and exercises, to a ready taking 
their places, and to general obedience to the teacher’s 
directions. Now the first condition of doing any- 
thing well, or learning anything rightly, is that of 
Attention. The purpose of much of the ordinary 
work of a school is the development of the power 
and habit of attention. By attention is meant the 
concentration of mind in any given direction. This 
attention must be a voluntary act on the part of 
the child. But the child cannot be forced or 
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cajoled into yielding it, if for no other reason at 
least for this, that it is not as yet at the command 
of the will. An- appeal to a young child to give 
you his attention is in vain. He knows not what, 
or where it is, nor how to give it, and the unwisely 
reiterated insisting that he shall give it, only 
bewilders and confuses him, making impossible for 
the time what was already sufficiently difficult. 
If this be so, then, is the matter a hopeless one? 
Are there no means of access to this important 
faculty’? If there be, where is the key by which 
we may unlock so great a treasure? The answers 
are to be found in the fact that the attention of 
children depends on exciting their interest. Though 
not at the command of their will it is ever at the 
command of their emotions. Whatever a child is 
interested in, to that he gives eager heed. Awaken 
curlosity, sympathy, emotion indeed of any sort, 
and you have the key to the situation. Here is 
the secret of the teacher’s power over young children. 
Feeling is quickly aroused. Susceptibility to 
impression of any sort is so quick that the danger 
lies in the ease with which it may be awakened, 
and the extent to which it may be carried. A 
discreet teacher, who has won the love of her young 
charge, has them completely at her command, and 
under her control, and can turn their attention and 
effort in any direction she may desire. 

The mechanical bodily movements, and the quict 
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orderly sitting during lessons, depend much on the 
process of ‘drill,’ a technical and rather harsh 
substitute for the easier phrase ‘ physical exercises.’ 
These simple disciplinary processes must be accom- 
panied by the cheerful example of the teacher, 
whose easy, earnest, pleasant participation in them 
will be followed by the willing co-operation of her 
class. It is greatly helped by singing. A few 
simple rhymes, set to easy, cheerful music, are 
among the first things to be taught to the children. 
Singing 1s a wonderful power in child training. 
On commencing the work of an infant school, and 
pre-eminently of a ‘ Babies’ Class,’ much of the 
time should be occupied in this preliminary work 
of physical exercises, singing, and the simple drill, 
by which the children may be trained to conditions 
favourable to class instruction, and to the establish- 
ment over them of that influence of the teacher cn 
which her power so greatly depends. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Class Teaching—Preliminary Conditions. 


In all infant-school work oral instruction by the 
teacher occupies a most prominent place. As 
children advance in years and in capacity, they 
may, and they ought to be required to, depend 
increasingly on their own personal effort. In this 
way only can they be trained to a proper self- 
reliance. Mental development depends largely on 
active mental effort. The merely passive reception 
of knowledge, even if it were possible to secure it, 
would leave the mind in an unfit state to apply the 
acquired knowledge in any sufficient degree. The 
knowledge so obtained too would be both limited 
in quantity, and likely soon to be lost. The active 
effort of the mind in getting knowledge is essential 
to its assimilation and retention, so as to make it 
the real and abiding possession of its owner. It is 
therefore an educational necessity that children 
should be early and gradually trained to rely much 
upon their own efforts in the search after knowledge. 

But it is obvious that the amount of effort of this 
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sort of which very young children are capable must 
be very limited. They necessarily depend largely 
on the older and maturer intelligence of those about 
them. All children need to be taught; young 
children especially need this. It is this accordingly 
which puts the oral teaching-lessons of the teacher 
in the front rank of method, as applied to the 
instruction of young children. 

Let us look first at some of the preliminary 
conditions on which good class teaching of young 
children depends. Assuming that the subject 
chosen for the lesson is suitable, the first thing to 
be considered is the arrangement of the class. Save 
where the children are very few in number, the most 
convenient mode is that of their being seated in 
the gallery; and they must be at ease. Physical 
discomfort of any sort is an insuperable bar to class 
order and class instruction. Everything likely to 
distract the attention of the children, by appealing 
to the sense of sight, or hearing, or bodily feeling, 
should as far as possible be removed. The lesson 
should be preceded by suitable physical exercises, 
a little free play of arms, hands, and legs; the 
children should be caused to stand and to sit a few 
times; they should be stimulated by the cheerful 
words and genial manner of the teacher, so as to 
put them completely at their ease, and to establish 
at the outset a sympathetic relationship. No 
effective progress can be made till this is done. 
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Teaching, to be successful, must be accompanied 
by the willing and continued co-operation of teacher 
and scholars. A few winsome words, a bright face, 
a sunny smile, take little children who are in bodily 
ease captive at once, and when combined with a 
suitable subject, and suitable methods, they may 
be held at the command of the teacher while the 
lesson lasts. The feet in proper place, the arms 
folded, or the hands clasped, and laid easily on the 
lap, and all are ready for the lesson. 

And now what is the object of the teacher? It 
should be a twofold one, viz., first, to impart 
information; to add something, if but a little, to 
the children’s stock of knowledge; secondly, to 
train their intelligence. These two parts of the 
one purpose of teaching the young are conveniently 
spoken of as Instruction and Education. Every 
lesson should contribute in its measure and degree 
to both these ends. Teaching fails in one great 
purpose if it does not secure a distinct addition to 
the child’s knowledge. Something which the 
teacher knows is put into the mind of the scholar, 
or something which the teacher can do is acquired 
by the learner. As the result of the act of teaching 
there is a building up of the knowledge of the 
child, or the acquisition of skill of some sort. In 
this way ‘knowledge grows from more to more’ as 
the school life of the child goes on. But if teaching 
fails when this is not secured, still fore grievously 
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does it fail when it does not secure something in 
addition to this and something even more important 
than it. Great as is the advantage of knowledge 
to the young, still greater is the advantage of the 
possession of the power to obtain knowledge. But 
this power depends on the development of the 
mental faculties, and, especially in the case of 
young clnidren, on the training of the senses to 
accurate observation. Oral conversational lessons 
are an excellent means of securing both these ends. 
It is this which makes object lessons so large a 
factor in all infant school work. Judiciously 
managed, there 1s ample scope for the exercise of 
every sense in turn upon things presented to the 
children. They may be shown what, and how, to 
observe, and how best to turn their observation to 
good account. This awakening and training of 
the faculties will be easily and naturally transferred 
to the observation of other things, outside the 
schoolroom, and will become the habit of the life. 
Now, as to co-operation. Let it never be forgotten 
in the actual work of teaching, that a twofold 
process is necessary to success—the work of teach- 
ing, and the work of learning. There must be the 
continual co-operation of the teacher and the 
learner. Is not this too frequently overlooked? 
Do we not often proceed as though the work was 
exclusively ours? as though, if only certain 
‘methods’ be adopted, the work is necessarily 
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completed? Or, admitting the dual work, may we 
not confess to the tendency of ascribing achieved 
success to the work of the teacher, and when failure 
comes, of casting the blame of it upon the scholar ? 
Yet nothing can be more certain than that the highest 
skill in teaching is realised when successful 
stimulus is so applied to the thild’s intelligence ais 
to make it apprehend and receive what, at best, 
the teacher can only present for its acceptance. 
For the accomplishment of this great function of 
teaching, a prime condition is the awakening and 
sustaining the interest of the children in whatever 
constitutes the subject of the lesson. It has been 
already said that, with regard to young children, 
we are dependent upon this condition for the 
excitement of that attitude of mind called Attention, 
without which there can be no progress in learning. 
And it has been further observed, that their 
interest is surely and almost wholly dependent on 
some awakening of their emotional susceptibility. 
Curiosity, the desire to know, is especially active, 
and is very easily aroused. A few simple genial 
words of the teacher at the commencement of the 
lesson, telling the little ones of the picture, or of 
something unnamed, which is to be scen, or of 
something which 1s to be told, when every eye is 
looking at teacher, every foot and hand in its place 
and every voice hushed, will be an all but infallible 
recipe for securing class attention. So of other 
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feeling, sympathy, expectation, etc. Every infant 
teacher's experience shows how easily these and 
other motives may be worked upon for the desired 
end, Indeed, the great requisite in dealing with 
this phase of our work, is not so much the act of 
rousing, as discretion in the use, of this great ally 
of the teacher in dealing with her young charge. 
To deal wisely with the mind when thus 
attentive, there must be the application of those 
personal qualities of voice, manner, action, and 
language, on which stress has been laid, as well as 
the skilful application of those expedients of 
teaching which constitute good method. Every 
lesson should be the result of adequate preparation. 
Obviously the first step in the direction of preparing 
a lesson on any selected subject is to secure a 
competent knowledge of whatever it is proposed to 
teach. The matter is then to be arranged so as to 
present its several parts in due sequence of thought. 
Let the teacher ask herself, How shall I best begin ? 
and then set forth my knowledge of this matter so 
as to make it likely that the children will receive 
it? At what point do the children come most 
naturally and usually into contact with it? Ifthe 
subject admit of it, begin at that point, with what 
is known, thence go on to what is new: this, as a 
general rule. If the subject be entirely strange, 
what is there about it which is most likely to 
awaken the interest and strike the attention of 
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these children? That will give the clue to its 
proper introduction. Many lessons are much too 
formal in their mode of arrangement. The 
supposed requirements in ‘Notes of a Lesson’ 
issue not infrequently in a sort of artificial and 
technical lesson arrangement, which destroys the 
freshness and simplicity and ease of that natural, 
though systematised, conversation with the child- 
ren, which gives a charm to infant class teaching. 
An error frequently made is that of taking a 
subject in the order in which an account of it is 
given in a book, or of beginning with the origin 
of a thing, and following the processes of its 
manufacture or production to the stage at which it 
arrives when handled or dealt with in common life. 
This may be the right order, but it is not necessarily 
so. Thus, a lesson is to be given on ‘India 
tubber.’ The book tells us the history of its 
introduction to this country; the various localities 
in which it is found; the nature of the tree from 
which it is obtained; the mode of procuring it; 
how it is manufactured and applied; and then its 
uses, Or the subject is ‘Mahogany.’ Again the 
book begins with its history. We hear of the 
accidental discovery, by the carpenter, of its hard 
and beautiful grain; then where it is found; how 
the tree is discovered in the forests ; how felled and 
brought over here, and lastly its yses and qualities. 
Or let it be on ‘Sugar.’ Where it is found; the 
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appearance of the plantation and the sugar cane; 
how it is cultivated; the mode of its growth; the 
process of preparation; the kinds of sugar; and 
last of all again we come to its qualities and uses. 
Now this precisely inverts the natural order in 
which children are likely to investigate these or 
similar things for themselves, For this reason this 
arrangement is not likely to be interesting or 
impressive, The interest of the child is drawn to 
these various things according to the observation 
of his senses upon them, as he sees them in use in 
daily lite. He feels the ‘India Rubber,’ notices 
its soft, elastic, flexible touch, observes its use in 
school or at home; he sees the Mahogany in 
chairs and tables, is pleased with its pretty grain 
and colour and polish, so different from common 
woods; he tastes the Sugar, sees the little brown, 
or sparkling white, grains melting in the tea and 
making it so nice; and the natural course of 
enquiry would be, so far as he pursues it, from the 
uses and qualities which it shows to him at home, 
to the grocer’s or carpenter’s shop, thence to the 
warehouse, the ship that brought it, the country 
from which it came, the method of preparing or 
getting it, and lastly its growth and history. Itis 
thus from that which is near to that which is remote 
that, speaking generally, we should ask the 
children to accompany us. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Class Teaching—Instruction and Control. 


Havine thus considered the preliminary conditions 
of successful class teaching, and lesson preparation, 
the matter of the lesson being selected and duly 
arranged, and its purpose and limits clearly defined 
in the teacher’s mind, we come to the prime issue 
to which all this leads, viz., the delivery of the 
lesson. Here is the crucial test of the teacher's 
power. If there be failure here, as there sometimes 
is, all that has preceded it is labour lost. It is 
but bringing light to the closed eye. If the ear 
be deaf the music cannot charm how sweet soever 
it be. If the mind apprehend not and digest not 
the proper food, there can be no mental nourish- 
ment and no mental growth. But the reception 
and assimilation of knowledge depend far more 
upon the mode in which it is presented than upon 
the nature of the knowledge itself, or upon any 
other circumstance. And this brings us close to 
the consideration of method. -, 

Let us heedfully note at this point that the 
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actual work of teaching comprises two distinct 
but closely allied branches, viz., Instruction and 
Control. The former depends upon the latter. 
Skill in the processes of instruction must be 
supplemented by skill in discipline. Teaching- 
power requires both. Enough has probably been 
said as to the qualifications on which disciplinary- 
power depends, and on the way in which it should 
be exerted. Tact and skill in class management, 
firm and gentle handling of the children, wise 
discrimination between opposite courses of treat- 
ment, combining the freedom so natural and 
necessary for little children with good training 
to self control of body and of mind, require and 
repay continued effort of eye, voice, ear, and mind, 
of the teacher, and go hand in hand with the twin 
art of direct instruction. 

Class instruction involves the use of certain expe- 
dients usually spoken of as ‘method’ proper. The 
different features of method for the most part blend 
easily in pairs, each of the two being the comple- 
ment of the other. 

Imparting and Eliciting—lIt 18 of much conse- 
quence in teaching to preserve a due proportion 
between these. Teachers sometimes hamper them- 
selves needlessly by a too exacting effort to ‘train 
out.’ They adhere too rigidly to the rule sometimes 
thus stated, ‘ Never tell a child anything which he 
already knows.’ Now it must not be forgotten that 
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much which, very young children, at all events, 
know, they have exceeding difficulty in putting 
into words, This difficulty is much increased when 
they are required to put what they know into the 
form of answers to questions. What knowledge 
they have is soon exhausted; their stock of words 
is limited; their power of using them at the 
requirement of someone else is still more limited. 
When on being questioned there is hesitancy or 
silence, it is of no use to keep attempting to squeeze 
or force out by repeated questions; or worse, by 
urgent pressure of this sort, ‘I am sure you know 
if you think,’ ‘Can none of you tell me?’ ‘ You can 
if you try,’ &., &c., as the manner of some is. 
Time is wasted, the teacher’s temper sometimes 
soured, and on the part of the children there is 
embarrassment and confusion of thought. A more 
sensible way is to try an easier form of interroga- 
tion; or the breaking up of the statement into 
shorter and simpler statements; the employment 
of simple elliptical forms, which ease the difficulty 
of getting direct and complete answers; or the 
telling in simple language the fact which has been 
sought by questioning. 

For direct communication of what is to be taught, 
the words must be simple, the sentences short and 
clear, the language fluent and animated. Descrip- 
tion should be conveyed in pictyresque language. 
That kind of pictorial verbal narration which Mr. 
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Stow calls ‘ picturing out,’ is very effective. Indeed, 
the language generally must be fluent, simple, 
accurate, and the speech such as to be clearly and 
correctly heard and understood. None but those 
who have intelligently used opportunities of obser- 
vation can estimate fairly the difficulty with which 
young children can be made to understand mere 
verbal descriptions of things unknown to them, or 
the ease with which they may be misled by dis- 
torted apprehension of the meaning of what is said 
to them, The errors into which little children fall 
through mistaking words which they hear for other 
words something lke them in sound, are often 
ludicrous, and teach us the need of great caution 
and care in the choice of our words, and in the way 
in which we use them. Whatever new information 
is given should be called for again from the class, 
not necessarily at once, nor in the same form of 
words. Great art is needed so to manage this, that 
the continuity of the narrative or other teaching 
shall be preserved, while yet occasional questions 
shall keep a clear hold upon attention, and at the 
same time enable the teacher to ascertain that the 
children are following intelligently the course zf 
instruction. 

There is a continually recurring necessity in oral 
lessons of introducing and teaching new words. 
The way of dealing with this requires special care. 
We may notice a frequent abuse of Pestalozzi’s 
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admirable system of object teaching, in which the 
qualities and properties of objects are connected 
with their names. A string of words is sometimes 
given, followed it may be by explanation of their 
meaning, so presented that a very indistinct appre- 
hension is left on the child’s mind of what these 
words convey. As a general rule a clear apprehen- 
sion of the idea should be first secured. Then the 
word that most fitly expresses it may be most fitly 
introduced. Ifthe word be, in form or in sound, 
like another word familiar to the children, let that 
word be spoken, and the difference pointed out. 
Then, too, sufficient pains must be taken to impress 
well, both the new word and its meaning. Inver- 
sion of sentences, questions, repetition, and all 
simple expedients, should be employed for this 
purpose. The new word should be again and again 
used in such variety of sentences and forms of 
expressions as the case admits of. 

Questioning and Answering. Of all devices of 
method, so called, none exceeds in value the use of 
interrogation. Its forms and its uses are various. 
By it alone can the teacher clearly ascertain 
whether the scholar is following intelligently and 
receiving accurately what is presented, - It fur- 
nishes a loophole by which the teacher can peep 
into the mind of a child, and find out what is 
lodged there, and what are the pyocesses going on 
within. By questions the attention of the children 
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can be well sustained, and their active participa- 
tion in the lesson secured. The disciplinary use of 
questioning is also great. By it a dull child is 
quickened, an idle or inattentive child is reproved, 
and its attention directed to the special point 
before it. 

But to do all this the questioning must be good. 
It must be simple in language, definite in form, and 
rightly timed. The acquirement of skill in ques- 
tioning as to how, when, and where to use it, repays 
any effort made in obtaining it. It must ever be 
remembered that what should be sought through 
questions from young children, are such matters of 
fact as they may reasonably be expected to know, 
rather than causes and reasons and inferences, even 
though simple, which are too often expected. Let 
the distinction and gradation of difficulty, implied 
in What? How? Why? be carefully applied. O! 
that every teacher of the babies would learn from 
a great master of the art of teaching, the nature of 
shy ‘Madam How,’ and dainty ‘Lady Why,’ and 
when and how to introduce them, and would deal 
rather with their more familiar relative plain 
‘Miss What.’ 

The oral lessons of many teachers, younger and 
elder, would be eased and improved by a judicious 
use of that modified form of interrogation known as 
the ‘ellipsis.’ Mr. Stow laid great stress on its 
discreet employment. It has been grossly abused, 
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and in consequence grossly reviled. An ellipsis is 
a word or phrase left out by the teacher to be filled 
in by the class, But the words so left out must be 
well chosen. It is not necessarily the last word of 
the sentence, nor is it every word in the sentence 
which suits the purpose. It should be a word, or 
words, making some demand, if only a slight one, 
on the thought and attention of the class. It 
should be such a word as we naturally and easily 
supply, when in conversation our friend hesitates 
for a moment in using the right expression. It is 
eminently fitted for the conversational lessons 
suitable for young children, as it makes less demand 
upon thought and language than the complete 
reply to a direct question. Its value is great in 
conjunction with direct questions, in keeping alive 
the simultaneousness of thought and expression of 
a large infant class, which gives life and naturalness 
to the teaching. 

The complement of questioning is answering. 
Many teachers who question well do not sufficiently 
note the importance of dealing rightly with the 
answers they get. 

A question is asked, and of many children one 
only answers. The individual answer is accepted 
and the teacher passes to the next point of the 
lesson. No attempt is made to see if others knew 
what the one said. There is no diffusion of the 
knowledge among all. The practice of many 
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teachers is to discourage simultaneous or collective 
answering in their classes. Every question must 
be responded to by the lifting of the right hand, 
and one child is selécted to give the answer. 
Of course there are questions, and there are 
special points of lessons, in respect of which such 
a mode is right, but it is well nigh absurd to 
carry it so far as to insist upon it that question 
after question, the answer to which is certainly 
well known, and could only be one in form of 
expression, shall be answered in this way alone. 
Those who have seen the difference in spirit and 
in eager intelligence, the almost joyous vivacity 
displayed by a large class of little children well 
trained in the free use of thoroughly simultaneous 
response, yet rightly controlled, may be left tu 
judge as to its superiority for such classes, over 
the systematic rigidness of individual treatment. 
Illustration: The Blackboard.—The importance 
of visible and material illustration of all sorts, as a 
means of educating young children, can scarcely 
be overrated. But to get the good of it, 1t must 
be of the right kind, and it must be judiciously 
employed. It awakens and sustains interested 
attention, and it makes, in the surest and best 
fourm, accurate and permanent impression upon the 
mind. Words may be misunderstood; however 
simple and well chosen, they may fail to reach the 
intelligence or may convey a wrong impression. 
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The eye and the hand are far less likely to be in 
error. To the extent to which a thing is seen and 
handled, it must be correctly interpreted, that is, 
as to the qualities and properties perceptible by 
sight and touch. It is well, therefore, so far as 
is practicable and convenient, to let everything 
spoken of, familiar or strange, be seen and handled, 
or its form, and colour, and associations, be repre- 
sented by pictures and diagrams. 

But it is one thing to provide good illustrations 
and another thing to use them well. Pictures, or 
other things shown, should not merely be looked 
ut for a moment or two and then set aside. It is 
by no means rare to see the curiosity of a class 
excited by a transient glimpse of what is to be 
talked about, and then the advantage thus created 
lost to teacher and to children by its being 
earefully hidden from sight; or the picture or 
object is placed in sight of all, and after its 
introduction scarcely referred to throughout the 
lesson. The observation of the children should be 
patiently and sufficiently exercised to give oppor- 
tunity for thorough and accurate mental impression, 
in respect of everything which it illustrates. 

The Blackboard forms a most effective instrument 
in the hands of a competent teacher. Everyone 
should acquire such facility in its use as is neces- 
sary to draw readily, if only roughly, the simple 
sketches so constantly needed for lesson illustration. 
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With all ages and classes this is invaluable— 
with young children especially so. They do not 
criticise the style of the drawing, but they watch 
with ever fresh interest the outlines of even familiar 
things as they grow from under the hand of the 
teacher. Word sketches and outlines of lessons 
wre by no means so relatively helpful or useful 
with our babies’ class as with elder children. 

Revision and Reproduction.—It will be readily 
seen that these two words do not necessarily mean 
the same thing. The revision of a lesson is the 
bringing its several parts again into view, In any 
way ; it may be by the teacher’s own recapitulation 
of them. Reproduction is rather the giving by 
the class, more or less completely in their own 
words and way, of what they have been taught. 
Both these processes are needed. The lesson 
must be revised with the teacher’s help, and its 
chief points summed up in short simple statements 
to be reproduced by the children. And this should 
not be left wholly to the end of the lesson. As 
each several division of the lesson is ended, from 
the introduction to the finish, it should be revised. 
Questioning and answering will of course be the 
chief mode of doing this In this, and in every 
similar process, the children should be trained to 
give complete answers. The practice of accepting 
a single word, or a fragment of an answer, to be 
completed in the teacher's own words, is very 
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faulty. The habit of insisting on complete answers, 
however simple, is a good training in the valuable 
process of enlarging a child’s vocabulary, and of 
giving him facility in the use of it. And this is 
one of the most precious fruits of good oral teaching. 
In addition to the revision under each head, or 
division, of the lesson during its progress, a few 
minutes should be reserved at the end for a revision 
covering the whole ground which has been traversed. 
One of the surest ways of remembering what is 
learnt, and of adding to the sum total of knowledge, 
is that of reiterated impression without monotony. 

And now what is the end of this whole matter? 
The true test of success in lesson giving is to be 
found in the answers to such questions as these :— 
What are the children the better for their part in 
this lesson? What do they know, or what can 
they do, which they did not know, or could not do, 
when the lesson began ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 
‘Oral Lessons.’ 


Havine set before ourselves the general principles 
involved in the management and instruction of 
young children, let us consider their practical 
application to the usual subjects of class teaching. 
We begin with that large class of subjects which 
are taught solely by the teacher in the form of 
‘oral lessons.’ The method of these lessons, as 
distinct from that employed in the teaching of what 
are officially described as ‘Elementary Subjects,’ 
has been already detailed at considerable length, 
und what has been advanced on this matter may 
be thus summarised : 

The matter of these lessons should be as com- 
pletely as possible the outcome of the teacher's 
own knowledge of the subject, and the subjects 
themselves should very largely consist of things 
which come commonly within the scope of the 
children’s observation or which admit of visible 
illustration by pictures and diagrams. 

Kach lesson should present a few short, simple, 
definite points of instruction : 
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These to be arranged in clear logical sequence, 
one part depending on and growing naturally out 
of the preceding part: 

The language to be simple, good, and easily 
understood by the children, and the method 
thoroughly conversational. 

Every part of the lesson which admits of it to 
be simply and clearly illustrated ; the things shown, 
to be handled and acted upon by the children 
themselves so far as the nature of the subject and 
the illustration admit of it. 

While the observation of the children is thus 
well exercised, their memory and imagination are 
to be gently excited by judicious questioning, and 
by animated and picturesque description. 

The manner of the teacher is to be winsome, 
sympathetic, sensible. 

The tender susceptibilities of the little ones, 
physical and moral, are to be duly cared for. 

In this connection some excellent suggestions 
are given in the ‘ Instructions to Teachers’ of infant 
schools, issued by the School Management Committee 
of the School Board for London. 

Quoting from a document issued by the Educa- 
tion Department, it is observed, ‘The aim of these 
lessons should be: 

‘To develop in the children’s minds an interest 
in the things around and about them ; to teach the 
use of all the senses, and from habits of observation 
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to impart a correct knowledge of common things; 
to increase the infants’ vocabulary and power of 
expressing themselves.”’ 

The paper then goes on to say, ‘In order to 
carry this out it will be necessary to talk with the 
children about the objects around them in such a 
way as to draw out their own powers of perception 
and thought. The objects thus conversed about 
should not be many in number, and should, if 
possible, be the real things themselves; if that is 
impossible, models should be used, or correctly 
coloured pictures. The objects should be in 
suificiently large quantities to be inspected, handled, 
and, perhaps, tasted and smelt by each child, and 
their several parts should be pointed out and 
named, with their more simple qualities and 
uses.’ 

‘The lessons in the earliest stage should at first 
be based on the facts of home life which are 
within the observation and knowledge of the 
“babies.” The baby room should, therefore, be 
made as nearly as possible like the home, and 
should contain familiar household objects, or, at 
least, pictures of them. The lessons should be 
conversational, and the teacher should suggest and 
guide the conversation rather than monopolise it.’ 

Welcome indeed is the change by which, after 
long years of comparative neglect, recent regulations 
of the code have assigned ‘simple lessons on 
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objects, and on the phenomena of nature and of 
common life’ to their proper place of importance 
in the routine of infant school work. But before 
dealing further with them, something must be 
sald of that which stands first in importance in 
all educational training, viz., Scripture instruction. 
Valuable, nay essential as are oral secular lessons, 
the infant school Bible lesson occupies still higher 
ground, 

A well-conducted Bible lesson is, even in its 
lowest aspects, a mental exercise of the highest 
value. In no other lesson throughout the day is 
there combined in the same proportion the interest 
and the profit arismg from the free play of the 
intellectual and the moral faculties. Its narratives 
and incidents appeal strongly to the imagination 
and the sympathies of little children, even the 
youngest. Then, too, Scripture instruction forms 
the only sure basis of good moral conduct. It is 
not forgotten that this special part of school work 
finds no place among the recognised Code subjects. 
In order to meet the cxigencies of a State system 
of instruction, towards the payment for which all 
citizens must contribute, whatever their opinions 
may be as to the necessity or expediency of Bible 
teaching, such teaching must be entirely separated 
from secular instruction, which is the only part 
recognised in the inspection and paid for by the 
Education Department. 
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Happily the scope of this little treatise does not 
admit us into the uninviting regions of controversy 
on this topic, neither as to whether religious 
instruction shall be given, nor, by whom. No such 
dreary programme is contemplated as would be 
followed in a schoolday’s work out of which the 
morning Bible lesson is left, or in which no place 
is found for the learning and singing of suitable 
hymns, with simple exposition of their meaning, or 
in joining together, teachers and taught, in the 
worship, by praise and prayer, of the Common 
Father. 

The subjects found most suitable for Scripture 
lessons for young children are those taken for the 
most part, though not exclusively, from the 
biographical and narrative parts of the Bible. 
The method is, that blending of pictorial verbal 
description with free conversation, by means of 
questions and ellipses, which has been set forth as 
the fitting medium of intercourse between the 
teacher and her young charge. Both worship and 
instruction will, of course, be reverent, natural, 
and real, and the simple lessons deduced from the 
teaching will be such as may be applied naturally 
and lovingly to the guidance and help of a 
child’s life. 

Reference has already been made to the recent 
fuller and more satisfactory recognition of the true 
province of the infant school, both as to subjects 
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and methods, than has for many previous years 
been accorded to it in the regulations of the 
Department, and the requirements of H. M. 
Inspectors. This is but a return in some measure 
to the methods and processes of such educators as 
Pestalozzi and Frébel on the Continent, and 
Wilderspin, and, much more emphatically, David 
Stow, in Great Britain. These have been well 
set forth, too, not only in the published works of 
the persons named, but in other books of school 
management and method from time to time, notably 
in Currie’s ‘Early and Infant School Hduca- 
tion.’ 

Some useful guidance is afforded us as to what 
to teach, in the ‘ Instructions’ issued to H. M. 
Inspectors. It is required that lessons should be 
given ‘on animals; on such subjects as coal, glass, 
and salt; on common employments, as paper 
making, cotton mill, house building; on form and 
colour, food, plants, and clothing; on simple facts 
in nature, as rain, frost, the seasons; on familiar 
scenes in common life, as the post office, a shop, a 
railway, washing, or harvest.’ It is also required 
that these lessons should be frequently and suitably 
revised. It is a serious and by no means a rare 
error to go on day after day giving fresh lessons, 
presenting new stores of information which, for 
want of well-conducted, systematic revision, buries 
out of sight and out of mind, what has gone befure 
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it, and which, in turn, is itself speedily buried and 
forgotten under the accumulation of successive 
deposits. 

Lessons of revision may be made as interesting 
as they are useful. The method should be chiefly 
interrogative, the questions following each other 
easily and naturally, so as to cover, and to 
recapitulate, the whole ground of the previous 
teaching ; especially should the principal facts and 
inferences be summarised in short, simple, definite 
sentences to be repeated by the children till they 
are fairly well known. 

It is well to group together for purposes of 
revision, several similar and related lessons. 
Thus, the pictures of several animals on which 
lessons have been given, or the objects on which 
several lessons have been based, may be presented 
together to the class, and questions on each of 
them in succession be asked. It may be pleasantly 
varied, too, by bringing out and placing before the 
class, one or more of the children, who should be 
questioned by their class-fellows, their places being 
taken by those whose questions they cannot answer. 
Or they may in turn question the class. This isa 
good training in language, and in power of 
expression. Imperfect answers should be corrected 
and completed, and nothing slipshod or vulgar be 
allowed. 

The lessons under consideration may be grouped 
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thus: Animal Life, Vegetable Life, Common Objects, 
Natural Phenomena, Common or Social Life, Miscel- 
laneous Lessons. Without being too rigidly 
arranged it is yet well that the several series of 
lessons should have some relation to each other, 
so as to accustom the children to observe the 
connection which exists ‘between many of the 
various things around them. Thus, lessons on 
clothing, or on foods, should alternate with lessons 
on animals and plants which furnish materials 
from which the clothing is made, or the food 
obtained. Again, good typical subjects should be 
chosen, the knowledge of whose qualities and 
properties will suggest similar knowledge of other 
things more or less like them, as when the cat is 
made to represent the class of beasts of prey 
formed like her; the rabbit, of gnawing animals ; 
the duck, of wading birds; gold or iron, of metals, 
and the like; also such animals as strike the 
imagination and excite the interest of children, 
because of peculiarity of structure, or mode of 
life. 

Further, where this kind of lesson is frequent, as 
with little children it should be, it may be desirable 
to assign special classes of lessons to special days 
of the week. Thus, on Monday, an object; on 
Tuesday, an animal; on Wednesday, a vegetable ; 
on Thursday, some fact of nature (natural phe- 
nomena); Friday, a trade, or topic of social life, or 
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a miscellaneous subject. This will ensure a pleasant 
variety, and will prevent both the neglect of any 
proper class of subject, and the too conspicuous 
attention to others. Lists of such lessons, serving 
say, for a quarter of a year, should be carefully 
arranged. They may follow some such order as 
the following :— 

Monday.— Olject Lessons: A chair; a glass of 
water; a loaf of bread; a cup and saucer; paper ; 
salt; an apple; a penny; milk; a brick; glass; 
a lesson of revision. 

Tuesdaya—An Animal (or living things): The 
cat; the hen; a herring; the butterfly; the 
sheep ; a robin; the crab; the bee; the lion; the 
eagle ; the shark ; a lesson of revision. 

Wednesday.— Plants, or Plant Life: The oak ; 
the daisy; the rosebush; grass; wild flowers ; 
the ivy; the palm tree; water plants; the grape 
tree ; uses of trees; how seeds grow; a lesson of 
revision. 

Thursday: Rain; the clouds; a river; the sea- 
shore; winds; snow; ice; a summer day; a 
winter day ; rocks and stones; the sun; a lesson 
of revision. 

Friday: A grocer’s shop; a railway train; a 
carpenter’s shop ; housebuilding ; a harvest field ; 
a farmyard; a blacksmith’s shop ; description of a 
ship ; catching fish ; a market place ; the postman ; 
a lesson of revision. 
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It cannot be too strongly impressed on the 
Teacher’s mind, that the value of these lessons will 
be proportionate to the degree in which they are 
made the real, vital, mental processes of teaching, 
not mere verbal exercises. They must be such as 
engage the actual, intelligent exercise of the senses 
upon the object. The illustrations employed must 
be clearly explained, and, which does not always 
and necessarily follow, they must be clearly under- 
stood by the children. The descriptions must be 
realised, and, so far as may be, they must be inter- 
preted by the little ones themselves in their own 
language. In no other way can the knowledge 
become the realised possession of each individual 
child. Here it is that the manner of the teacher in 
the delivery of the lesson has more to do with 
success than the mere technicalities of method, 
however accurate. For where the latter are relied 
upon exclusively, or even mainly, to the neglect of 
the free play of eye and voice, and the brightening 
of the teaching by the lively imagination of the 
teacher, there will surely result a mechanical 
monotony of lesson-giving, spiritless in itself, and . 
deadening in its dull uniformity to the faculties of 
the children. 

This is especially to be borne in mind when the 
teacher uses the Notes of lessons prepared by 
another. ‘Their use may be very, great in helping 
to form, or to improve, the style of one’s teaching, 
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by the adoption of what has been found successful 
in the experience of another, but when they are 
used for the giving of lessons, they must ever be 
naturalised by being recast in the mould of the’ 
teacher’s own thought, and vivified by those accom- 
paniments of manner which give the charm of 
interest to the children. 

Bearing this in mind, it may be useful to give a 
few outline notes of several kinds of lessons, to- 
gether with illustrative specimens, in greater detail, 
of the style and language proper to the giving of 
them, so far as written representation makes it 
practicable. 

It has already been pointed out that verbal 
sketches of lessons on the black-board are scarcely 
suitable at this early stage of teaching. If used 
at all, the words should be few in number, and 
clearly written in print-form. When the children 
can follow this it is a good plan to print in this 
way a few, short, simple statements of facts which 
have been brought out in the lesson, and to let 
them be repeated by the class till thoroughly 
known. It will not be a vain repetition to em- 
phasise at this point the statement previously 
made, that every Infant Teacher should familiarise 
herself with the use of the chalk and the black- 
board, and cultivate the art of sketching rapidly 
and easily, simple outlines and forms of things 
which may be requisite for lesson illustration. 
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LESSONS FOR THE BABIES’ CLASS, 
OvuTLINE NOTEs. 
A Chair. 

THE teacher will show a chair, touching and 
naming each part as it is spoken of, closely con- 
necting the lesson throughout with the illustration 
afforded by the chair. It will add to the clearness 
and effectiveness of all such lessons if simple out- 
lines of things, or their parts, be drawn on the 
blackboard. 

I. Inrropucs by speaking of the different kinds 
of things we have to do during the day, walking,* 
standing, working. We are tired and sit down, 
sometimes we lie down. ‘We stand, walk, and 
often work, on our feet; we sit upon a seat. Speak 
of various sorts of seats. Names of these? Stool, 
form, chair. Which kind most used at school? 
at home? (Revise.) 

Our lesson is to teach us something about— 

II. Tue CuHarr.—l. How used; for sitting on. 
But we do not always wish to sit in the same 
place. Where we sit, by fireside, by the table, near 
the window, or door, &c. How do we do this?. 
By moving the chair from one place to another. 
It is not fastened to the floor, or anything else. 

2. Its parts—Hach to be named and touched in 


succession. The back, the seat, the legs ; need, use, 


* The italicised words are intended to indicate points, most of 
which should, so far as possible, be obtained from the children. 
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and form of each part, how fastened together. It 
is made of wood; is strong, light, often prettily 
shaped. (evise.) 

Til. Kinps oF CxHarirs—The kind of chair 
depends on, place of using, and for what used. 
Chairs for kitchen, for parlour, for bedroom. Arm 
chairs, Hasy chairs, for sick, or tired, or old, 
people. Briefly describe each kind. (Jtevise and 
Recapttulate the whole lesson.) 

If thought desirable, this might be written, as 
the lesson is given, as a— 

: BLACKBOARD SKETCH. 


CHAIR For sitting on. 
— BACK, SEAT, LEGS. 
mane ot {MOOR BLOHT 


KITCHEN, PARLOUR, 
ae BEDROOM, EASY 
CHAIRS Cusine) 


OvuTLINE Lesson NOTES. 
The Hen. 

For illustration, have a good picture of the hen, 
or a real bird, or at least some feathers, a head with 
bill, a foot, a wing. 

I. Generat Desoriprion.—By help of the 
picture and other illustrations, describe in simple 
language the generul form and parts. The hen is 
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a bird. Like all birds it has two wings, two legs, 
is covered with feathers; its mouth is a bill or 
beak ; on each of its four toes it has asharp, strong 
claw. It can fly and run, or hop; some birds can 
SwOUM. 

II. Parts oF THE HEN (structure) —Chief parts, 
three = Head, Body, Legs. Covered with feathers. 

1. Head, general shape ; small, roundish, pointed, 
at end is the Jill; its two parts, upper, under ; 
sharp, strong, &., its use? why so shaped? Eyes 
two, where placed, bright, quick to see, &e. ars 
two, where? small, nearly hid, can hear quickly. 

2. Body ; tts shape, size, covering. The feathers 
are soft, warm, pretty in shape and colour; wings, 
two, where? Can be folded, spread abroad, &c. 
Some of its feathers long, others short. Use of 
wings, warmth, flight, covering the young, &c. The 
tail, of what made, shape, §c. 

3. Legs; their shape, jointed, how covered, Toes, 
four; three in front, one behind; like a thumb. 
The claws sharp, strong, curved, Se. 

III. How tHe Hen Lives. Where seen, farm 
yard, garden, hencoop, §c. Describe the pretty 
sight ; the busy hen scratching up earth on rubbish 
heap, &c., how and why? Searching for food = 
seeds, worms, insects, breadcrumbs, &c. The group 
of little chickens, the noise they make and the 
mother hen; their danger; her care of them. 

The hen lays eggs. Some are eaten. On some 
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she sits. Why? Hatching; describe the coming 
of the naked chicken ; the growth of feathers, &o. 
The hen and the eggs are used as food. 
Revision at end of each section. 


Fuut Notes or Same LeEsson : 
Detailed as Specimen “of Language and General 
Style of giving it. 

It will be seen that though the order of arrange- 
ment is observed, the numbered headings are 
omitted, as they form no part of the lesson as given 
to the class. 

Teacher shows picture or specimen. Here is a 
pretty picture, what do we call it? A bird*— 
how do we know that? Because it has wings. It 
is covered with feathers. See now what every bird 
has (touching each part). Here is the ?—head. 
This is the ?—lody ; this, the ?—2wings; these are 
the ?—legs. At the end of the head is the P—bOuill, 
What is the bill? The bill is the hens mouth.+ 


* The children should be encouraged to answer collectively 
the easier questions, when the answer is obvious, and likely 
to be answered by a specific word, or phrase. When one 
child, or a few only give the answer, an effort should be made 
to get the rest to see and to give the answer, though not asa 
mere echo of the leading voices. Other questions should be 
addressed to individuals, or the children should be trained 
to lift the hand if they can answer, and the teacher should 
select one or morc to answer. 

+ Train the children, as far as practicable, to give for their 
answers, cumplete sentences, however simple in style and 
language. 
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Let all repeat ‘A bird’s mouth is called a bill.’ 
Has a bird teeth? No. Look at the bill, and 
touch it. Itis hard, smooth, sharp. What do you 
do with your teeth? We bite, and chew our food. 
Can the bird bite with its bill? Can it chew? 
What can the bird not do with its bill? How does 
it get its food? Jt pecks it up (explain and illus- 
trate this). How does it eat a piece of bread? Jt 
pecks it in little bits. How does it take up seeds ? 
(Revise at this point.) 

Then here are the eyes. How many are there? 
Where are they placed? One on each side of the 
head. How bright and keen looking they are. 
How quickly it spies out the seed, or the crumbs 
of bread, or the little worm, or other things it 
eats. How quickly too it sees anything coming 
which would hurt it. Say now what the quick 
sight of the bird does for it. /¢ shows it where to 
get its food, It shows it when anything would come 
to hurt tt. 

What else may we find in the head? Here are 
its ears. Where are they? Like the eyes they 
are one on each side of the head, but we can 
scarcely see them. Why is that? Because they 
are so small, and are hid by the feathers. But the 
sound can get in easily. How do we know that! 
Because they hear so quickly. Let us all repeat— 
Birds see quickly and hear quickly.“ Try to get near 
a little bird. What will it do? Jt jlies away 
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Why is this? Because it is easily frightened. We 
say it is timid. The hen is not always timid. It 
is a tame bird. 

Let us now see what we have learned about the 
hen. What do we call it? How do we know it is 
a bird? What are birds covered with? How 
many legs has a bird? What kind of mouth? 
What can we do with our mouth which a bird 
cannot do? We can chew our food. What can 
birds do which we cannot do? Birds can peck with 
their bill. Why do most birds fly away when we 
go near them? Why does not the hen do so? 
Because it is tame, &c. 

Look now at the body of the hen. How large 
and round it is. Where is it smallest? Near the 
head, Where isit largest? Near the tal, What 
is it covered with? Touch a feather. It is soft, 
and smooth, and prettily coloured. What is the 
colour? Are all feathers of the same colour? 
Some are red, some brown, some white, &c. So we 
say feathers are of different colours. 

But what are these? They are wings. How 
many are there? What are they covered with? 
So there are body feathers, wing feathers. See how 
they spread open. Now they are folded. When 
does the hen spread her wings? When she wants 
to fly. Put your hand under the feathers. Now 
tell me what the feathers do for the hen? Feathers 
heep the hen warm. (Revise as before.) 
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Now we must learn something about the legs. 
How many are there? Where are they put? 
The legs are under the body. What do you do with 
your legs? We stand on them. What else do you 
do? We walk and run about. The hen does the 
same with her legs. In how many ways can the 
hen move? She jlies with her wings; she runs and 
walks with her legs. What is this? It is a joint. 
What is the use of it? Has a little child any 
joints? What joints have you? Finger joints, 
elbow joints, &c. What is the use of the joints? 
Why are the hen’s legs jointed? What is at the 
bottom of the leg? (Describe the shape, position 
of the toes, &c.) How many toes are there? 
Count them. One, two, three, in front. One 
behind. How many altogether? How many toes 
has a little boy? 

Look now at the end of each toe. What is 
there? A claw. Touch it. It is hard, strong, 
very sharp. What shape isit? Itis round and 
bent. What can the hen do with it? The hen can 
scratch with her claws. Let all repeat this, ‘ At the 
end of the hen’s toe is a claw. ‘The claw is round, 
strong, very sharp. The hen scratches with 
her claws. Look at the end of your finger. 
What have you got there? A nail. It is hard, 
too, but not sharp. It is not round but fiat. 
It keeps the finger from being hurt. 

But where does the hen live? (Encourage the 
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children to tell where they have seen them.) 
How pretty it is to see the hen and the little ones 
running about. What are the little ones called? 
The mother isahen. The young one is a chicken. 
A chicken is a baby hen. What are they all 
doing? They are scratching in the ground. Hear 
the strange noise the hen makes. It is called. 
clucking. Now she has found something. The 
little chickens all run to the mother. They know 
she is calling them, what has she found? A seed, 
a worm, a tiny little beetle, sometimes crumbs of 
bread. What do they do with it? They peck it up 
and eat it. What do we call that which we eat? 
Our food. Now what is the food of the hen? 
Where does she find much of it? How does she 
get it? 

But sometimes the mother hen makes a different 
kind of noise, she clucks loud and quick. She 
stretches out her head, and spreads her wings. 
The chickens run to her faster than before, they 
push themselves under their mother’s wing. What 
is the matter? There at the corner of the yard 
pussy has come round. She opens her great round 
eyes, what is she going to do? She is about to 
catch a little chicken. What would she do with it? 
She would carry it away and eat it. Now we 
know why the mother hen made such a noise, and 
why the little chickens all ran to her. Sometimes 
a strong fierce bird comes flying over the yard, 
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with keen eyes and sharp claws. It is a hawk, 
and would like to catch the chicken. But the 
watchful mother hen makes the same noise, and 
her little ones run to her as before. But at times 
a poor little chicken cannot get there quick enough. 
What will happen then? | (fevise.) 

Sometimes the hen makes another sort of noise, 
she has been away in a quiet nest in the hen house, 
she comes out clucking with a loud noise. Go and 
peep quietly into the nest. What is there? 
A beautiful white egg. The hen has just laid it. 
What do we do with eggs? Hggs are eaten, put 
in puddings, cakes, &c. 

All the eggs are not taken away to be eaten. Some 
are left in the nest, the mother hen sits on them 
day after day, keeping them warm. What is this 
for? Well, after many days, the egg shells crack 
open, and out of each, a little living chicken comes. 
It has only a few little feathers, it makes a 
chirping noise; but it grows stronger, and larger, 
day by day, and grows up to bea hen like its 
mother ; just as a little baby grows to bea boy or 
a girl, and after many years is a man or woman. 
(Revise the whole lesson, recapitulating its chief 
points in short simple sentences, to be repeated 
by the class.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
‘ Reading.’—The Alphabet. 


PROBABLY no part of school method has had a 
greater amount of time and thought devoted to it, 
a greater variety of suggestions as to how it should 
be done, or more diversified forms of apparatus 
devised for carrying it out, than the method of 
teaching reading. This may be accounted for by 
reason of the great importance of the power to 
read, and the difficulty usually felt in acquiring 
it. First among all subjects of school instruc- 
tion, because of its value to its possessor, a key 
whereby to unlock all stores of knowledge, it can 
scarcely be wondered at, if it should be often 
mistaken for knowledge itself, instead of being as 
it really is, a means for the acquisition of know- 
ledge. Then, too, it forms so easy a test of the 
progress of the scholar, it lends itself so readily t 
the work of judging of teacher and taught, that it 
is often unduly forced, and the attempt is made to 
press little children on to read far sooner, and to a 
much greater extent, than is proportionate to their 
power of understanding what they read. 

It is no doubt true that by reason of well 
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adapted methods, or, in other cases, by unwise 
pressure, even very young children are caused to 
make progress in the art of reading, more rapidly 
than would seem to be accordant with the natural 
growth of skill and knowledge. 

Harm is not infrequently done by setting for all 
schools, say, In an inspectorial district, a standard 
of attainment in some particular branch of instruc- 
tion, which is reached in some school or schools 
where special circumstances in the school, or the 
class of children, or the teacher, favour its acquire- 
ment. <A teacher may be doing excellent work in 
the general education and training of children, 
whose results, in one or several branches of school 
work, may fall short of the point reached in some 
other school. And in such cases much greater 
harm than good may be done by insisting on the 
effort to reach this exceptional excellence. No 
garden, however favourably situated and skilfully 
tended, can show the highest point of excellence 
in every flower or fruit contained in it. Some are 
distinguished above others for the perfection of one 
class of produce. These others again may be able 
to show superiority to the former in other classes 
of produce. To insist upon it that every gardener 
should, in every plant he grows, produce the same 
perfection in size and colour and form of flower as 
the best reached in any other garden would be not 
more unwise than is the attempt sometimes made 
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to force upon every school of a given district a 
standard of attainment for each subject of instruc- 
tion, which possibly has been reached in some 
given school. We may reasonably use the success 
of others as a stimulus to our best efforts. But if 
the best be done, we need not be dissatisfied with 
teacher or with children if we fall short of the 
standard reached by others. Certainly it does not 
justify an urging of the children beyond the pace 
which is natural to them. 

Now if this be true of all classes of schools, it is 
eminently true of the babies’ class. There, as else- 
where, we may and ought to use the knowledge we 
have of the best attainable results, not, be it 
observed, always and necessarily the ‘ highest,’ so 
called, to urge an unceasing effort to carry forward 
the little ones in the best possible way, to the best 
possible ends. 

What has been said has special application to 
the teaching of reading, in which the temptation 
to ambitious effort is strong. Some classes of 
children, of, say, four years of age, are made to 
show surprising results in this subject. To expect 
the same results of all classes is to ensure dis- 
appointment, and the effort to get it is to risk an 
undue strain upon the children, or undue neglect 
of some other subject of instruction of equal 
importance to that of reading. 

In teaching young children to read it must ever 
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_be borne in mind that reading depends on, first, the 
ready recognition of the forms of letters and words, 
and secondly, on the interpretation of these forms 
into their corresponding sounds. The first lessons 
should accordingly be lessons on ‘Form.’ This is 
recognised in the furnishing of the common ‘ Form 
and Colour box.’ An invariable part of its contents 
is a set of Letters and Numeral Figures, and 
rightly so. 

The teaching should begin with the Capital 
letters; they are of simpler shapes than the small 
letters, and therefore more easily recognised, and 
more easily formed. But let it be noted that the 
teaching of the Alphabet, though afterwards closely 
connected with reading, is yet, in its early stages, 
something quite apart from it. Useful and neces- 
sary as is the recognition of the form, the name 
given to each individual letter does but little 
towards giving the proper sound when combined 
with other letters to form a word. The sound, at 
this stage, is of no value to the children, as they 
cannot as yet combine the letters into words, and 
if they could the individual sounds of the letters 
would be misleading or at best a very slender help. 
The name is requisite because the letter is an 
object for which a name is needed as much as for 
any other object. 

The letters should be taught in the order of the 
simplicity of their form, beginning with I as the 
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easiest, and the form chosen should be that of the 
plainest of Roman capitals, or Block letters. 

The method should comprise the use of a variety 
of apparatus as blackboard and chalk, short sticks 
and laths as used in the kindergarten exercises, 
slate and pencil, letter box, cards with a letter on 
each, a large and well-printed alphabet sheet, &c. 
Some of the lessons will form suitable and interest- 
‘ing exercises to be classed among the ‘ varied and 
appropriate exercises,’ now required in every infant 
school. 

Beginning with |, the teacher draws a straight 
upright stroke on the blackboard; she directs the 
attention of the children to its form, a straight, 
narrow, upright line. She shows other upright 
forms, a pencil, a lath, &. She directs the chil- 
dren, for each of whom there should be at hand a 
slate and pencil, and a lath or stick, to put their 
laths in the same position as hers. In such ways 
as these there is well impressed upon the mind an 
tdea of the form. Again directing attention to the 
stroke upon the board the teacher compares it with 
the letter | on a card or on the letter sheet. She 
eives the name of the letter, uttering it with great 
distinctness, in every such case directing the 
children’s attention to the shape of her mouth 
while uttering it, and somewhat exaggerating it. 
The children are then required to pronounce the 
name in the same way as the teacher didit. They 
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must be carefully observed while doing this, so that 
imperfect or inaccurate enunciation may be noted 
and corrected. Great care, too, must be taken to 
connect the form with the sound, as should be 
done in the case of all other forms and things 
brought to the notice ofthe class. The next letters 
to be taken, one at a time in the order in which 
they seem to grow naturally one out of the other 
by the addition of a line, should be those composed 
of two straight lines, L, T, V, X. Then follow 
in succession the letters of three and of four straight 
lines, F, H, K, N, A, Y, Z; E, M, W. 

The same processes are repeated with each. 
The letter is printed by the teacher on the black- 
board, and is formed by the children with their 
laths. The chalked letter on the board is com- 
pared with the printed letter on card or sheet, is 
named by the teacher, and distinctly repeated 
by the children, at first all pronouncing it together, 
and they are then called on individually in turn 
to point it out and to name it. In this way may be 
secured much reiterated impression, without the 
irksomeness of monotonous repetition. 

The curved letters require special treatment. 
The first to be dealt with is O; it, like 1, forming 
the basis of so many other letters. It is printed 
on the board, and its likeness to other well-known 
things pointed out, as a ring, a voop, a circle of any 
sort. The letters based on it should then be 
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successively given, the relation of each to O 
being shown, thus O; C, the O with a bit of its 
right side taken out; G, the C with a short bit 
added to the lower edge of the break; Q. The 
distinction between those which are similar in 
form must be carefully pointed out, and patient 
care taken at every step to secure a thorough 
following of the teacher by the class. The letters 
composed of straight lines and curves combined 
will be taken next, in a similar order of simplicity 
of arrangement, D, P, B, R, J, U, the last being 
the double curve, S. 

The lessons must be very short, a little being 
taken in each, and that thoroughly done. There 
must be frequent revision, and the interest of the 
children must be sustained throughout by amusing 
description, by the animated, genial manner of the 
teacher, by variety of illustration, and by giving 
‘the children plenty to do, as well as to see and hear. 
Further, there must be the constant use of eye and 
ear, and voice, coincidently. No good progress can 
be insured by the children merely looking at the 
word or letter, or by merely repeating its name 
without at the same time looking at it. The eye 
must recognise the form, the ear must recognise 
the sound, and at the same time the voice must 
utter what has been thus learned, and the mind, 
through eye and voice combined, must connect 
the name with the shape. 
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The teaching of the small letters of the alphabet 
will follow a similar process to that of teaching the 
capitals. The letters will be selected according to 
their simplicity of form, and, especially, to the ease 
of pronouncing them. Each one in turn will be 
printed on the blackboard, pointed out on the 
letter sheet or the card shown on which the letter 
‘is printed, named by the teacher, and then by the 
class. Then, too, the capital letter and the 
corresponding small letter should be printed, or 
placed side by side, and the name common to both 
should be again pronounced, thus li, Tt, Aa, Gg, 
Ss, &. In this way gradually, with fatr speed, 
and with no undue strain upon bodily or mental 
faculties, a knowledge of the whole alphabet may 
be acquired by the little ones. Anything which 
can make the work attractive, and which is suitable, 
should be pressed into service. The association of 
pictures with the letters, which may be made helpful 
by likeness of form or by reason of the letter begin- 
ning the name of the thing represented ; the forma- 
tion of the letters with properly shaped cardboard or 
thin wood; and other expedients which the ingenuity 
of the teacher may devise, are all of value. And 
it must not be forgotten throughout that this is but 
a preliminary to the teaching of reading proper, 
giving a knowledge of the individual elements out of 
which reading is formed, but yet in itself a distinct 
though related matter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
‘ Reading.’-—Lesson Sheets—Recitation. 


THE method having been suggested for teaching 
the Alphabet, let us now look at the methods to be 
adopted in teaching Reading proper. It will of 
course be understood that the amount of reading 
which can be- attempted in the babies’ class must 
be very limited: and this, both as to the standard 
to be reached, and the proportion of time to be 
spent upon it day by day. 

‘The words chosen for the first exercises should 
be short, and very simple ; such as consist of com- 
binations of the vowels, and a few of the more 
easily pronounced consonants. It is well, too, to 
confine the reading, in these earlier lessons, to 
words in which each vowel is used in one uniform 
sound only, and that its short or shut sound. Even 
sentences and phrases so simple and easy as, ‘do 
not go on,’ ‘a bat and a ball,’ ‘ we met her,’ 
must necessarily be confusing. The first has in it 
no fewer than three different sounds of 0; the 
second and third two dissimilar sounds of a and e 
respectively. The letters should be formed at 
once into words, and the words into simple intelli- 
gent phrases, or sentences. Very little should be 
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attempted in one lesson. The previous lesson, or 
lessons, should be carefully revised at the beginning 
of each new lesson, and connected with it. In 
teaching, free use should be made of the black- 
board and chalk.* 

For the first lesson the teacher should print the 
small letter a, and one of the easiest consonants, 
ast. It matters not whether the children are 
taught to give these letters their ordinary name 
sound, or their sound, or power only, when dealt 
with separately. The important point is to make 
them thoroughly familiar with their form. If they 
have been learnt, as suggested in the last chapter, 
recall their names. Combining the two letters in 
the word ‘at,’ give distinctly the sound of the 
whole word. Impress it on the minds of the 
children, let them all repeat it with clear distinct 
utterance, keeping the eye and the attention fixed 
upon the word during the process. Next print 
the letter ‘n,’ combine it with ‘a,’ making ‘an.’ 
Do the same with the letter ‘s,’ making ‘as.’ 
When these are fairly mastered, proceed similarly 
with the letter i, and form in succession the words 
‘is, it, in.’ As soon as the separate words are 


* The lesson should follow some such graduated order as 
those on the well-known and admirable lesson sheets of Mr. 
Langler, and which are set forth in detail in his ‘ Young 
Students’ Primer.’ There are also, of course, other well 
arranged and well printed lesson sheets; Nelson’s ‘ Royal 
. Wall Sheets’ are excellent examples of their kind. 
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known, make of them phrases or sentences, thus, 
at it; is it? itis in. 

The teacher should accustom the children from 
the very first, not only to give the individual sound 
of each word correctly, but also to read the simple 
sentences in the natural and proper tone of voice. 
The monotonous, chant-like intonation, much too 
common in infant classes, should be rigidly avoided. 
This may be done by habituating the children to 
imitate the pattern reading of the teacher. When 
the more common words of two letters have been 
thus learnt, another letter should be added, thus 
forming out of them words of three letters : an, at, 
it, in, being printed in a column, may have pre- 
fixed to each in turn the letter p, thus making 
pan, pat, pit, pin. Or a variation of this method 
may be preferred for the earlier exercises: two 
letters, say a t, being learned, let other letters be 
prefixed to this common element, making the suc- 
cession of words, at, cat, mat, sat, rat, hat, pat. 
These words are not to be spelt, but pronounced as 
one sound. It will thus be seen that the method 
suggested combines what is known as ‘ the phonic 
analysis’ of words, with the ‘Look and Say’ 
system. It has been already observed that the 
lessons should be very short. Lessons of a quarter 
of an hour in length, during which the interested 
attention of the class is well sustained, will do 
more to ensure real progress than much longer 
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lessons, continued with a wearisome, mechanical 
repetition of the words. 

The advantage of printing the words on the 
blackboard is that the teacher gives just as much 
as the children are required to look at while learn+ 
ing it, and no more. It is often painfully absurd 
to see a large lesson sheet suspended before a class, 
and the children enjoined to look only at a certain 
part of it. The very command not to look at 
the rest is inevitably followed by the children 
looking steadfastly at the prohibited part, if only 
to see what it is they are not to look at. When 
the lesson has been learnt from the blackboard, the 
lesson sheet should be shown side by side with it. 
The words printed on the blackboard should be 
pointed out upon the sheet, and the children 
familiarised with the transition from the black- 
board letters to those on the sheet. Children 
should be encouraged to point out the latter, and 
to read them. A similar process should be carried 
on throughout the whole series of lessons. No 
better series than that contained in the Primer 
already named could be required. There are other 
excellent ones, and to all the method of teaching 
is equally applicable. 

When the lessons comprising the exclusive use 
of the short or shut sound of the vowels are finished, 
it must be simply and clearly explained in regard 
to each vowel in succession, that it has a second, or 
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a third sound. Simple illustrative words must be 
used to show this, as on, go, do; at, all; met, 
me, &c., accompanied by the use of them in easy 
phrases and sentences. This process of teaching 
should be continued as it passes from the lesson 
sheet stage of the baby class to the combined shect 
and book reading of the upper infant classes. 

Spelling should accompany reading from its 
earliest stages, following, however, and not pre- 
ceding it. Thus spelling should be taught through 
reading, and not reading through spelling. As soon 
as the little words can be read, they should be 
spelt. To do this, of course, the name sounds of 
the letters must be employed. A few minutes may 
be occupied in this exercise daily. The class 
looking at the words should spell them collectively, 
two or three times in succession. Then, still 
together, without looking at them; afterwards 
individually. It will interest the little ones to be 
allowed to ask each other the spelling of the words, 
or one to spell and the others to name the words. 
Animation, cheerfulness, patience, good temper, 
good sense, on the part of the teacher, tell with equal 
effect upon this, as upon all parts of her work. 

It is satisfactory to observe that there is a fairly 
good choice of reading sheets, well suited to the 
requirements of the youngest readers. The 
selection should be carefully made of such as are 
large, well and clearly printed, well graduated, and 
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especially not overcrowded with words. The best of 
such sets have Primers corresponding, page by 
page, with the sheets, by which the transition 
from sheet-reading to book-reading may be effected. 

Connected, in no inconsiderable or remote degree, 
with the learning to read, is the committal to 
memory, and the recital by the children, of well 
chosen pieces of simple poetry. It 1s sometimes 
extended with advantage to the learning and 
reciting also of suitable pieces of prose, as short 
stories, little dialogues, &c., written in a child’s 
language, and on subjects well within the range of 
their comprehension and their sympathies. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that these must be well 
chosen, and well taught. The number of such 
pieces of child literature which may be accumulated 
by an observant and discreet teacher, would 
probably surprise most persons who should have 
them brought to their notice for the first time. 
They are to be found in the pages of periodicals, 
not only among those written specially for the 
little ones, but also occasionally in those of morc 
ambitious pretensions, and that such gems are not 
altogether absent from the caskets filled by our 
most eminent poets, let the ‘Baby Song’ of the 
Poet Laureate testify— 

‘What does little birdie say 
In her nest at peep of day ?’ 
An excellent feature of good child training, too 
G 
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little adopted perhaps in school instruction, is the 
reading to the children by the teacher, of prose 
and verse of the kind now referred to. When this 
is done with sympathetic voice, and interspersed 
with simple, natural explanation and comment, it 
forms an excellent addition to the more common 
processes of Infant School work. It is not only a 
good means of adding to the children’s knowledge, 
but, lke learning by heart, it increases the 
opportunities of adding to their stock of words. 
Those who have had experience of the differences 
observable in the school instruction of children of 
different social grades of life know how much the 
difficulty of learning to read is lessened in the case 
of those who are accustomed at home to hearing 
und taking part in free intelligent conversation. 
Such children have a good stock of words to begin 
with. They have but to learn another form of 
what is already familiar to them. But to many of 
the children in our Babies’ Classes even the simple 
words, and especially the style of language they see 
and hear in their reading lessons, is a much 
stranger and a more restricted matter. They have 
to learn what the words mean—as well as how 
they look—and their progress is necessarily harder 
and slower in proportion. 

Now suitable recitation, and suitable reading by 
the teacher as here suggested, will not only be an 
admirably educative expedient, but be a very help- 
ful adjunct to the other means of teaching to read. 
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CHAPTER X, 
‘Number.’ 


Mr. Currig, in ‘Early and Infant School Edu- 
cation, makes the following remarks on the 
teaching of number :—‘ Number is a property of 
things which the child observes very early, so 
that he may be exercised upon it as soon as he 
enters the infant school.’ ‘As the child comes 
by his first notions of number through the medium 
of objects, so his whole training must be based 
on the observation of these. He does not use 
numbers for their own sake, but for the sake of 
the things to be numbered; he counts by sight, 
and is not able to abstract number from the things. 
He knows what five balls or five horses are, but he 
cannot reason about the number five. If it be 
understood that 1t is with number as a property of 
bodies that the infant has to deal, and not with the 
science of number, it will be very clear that he 
must not be occupied with rules or technical opera- 
tions. This preliminary course of training is 
termed ‘‘on number,” to distinguish it from the 
formal study of arithmetic.’ 

Recognising, accordingly, that we deal with 
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number as a ‘property of things,’ the early 
exercises must be invariably associated with things, 
t.e., to put it technically, we deal with it ‘in the 
concrete,’ and not at first ‘in the abstract.’ If 
this be borne in mind and sensibly applied, and if, 
further, we speak of it in simple and familiar 
language, we may as safely and as naturally place 
number among the earliest school exercises, and 
therefore in the prescribed course for ‘ The Babies,’ 
as form or colour, or any other property of things. 
This method of teaching number has long been 
recognised and provided for as a feature of well- 
arranged early teaching. The ‘ball frame,’ some- 
times rather pedantically termed the ‘ abacus,’ has 
formed a part of the apparatus of every well- 
appointed infant school from the time at least of 
the earliest efforts of Wilderspin and Stow in 
this direction. 

Pestalozzi and Frébel give number a prominent 
place among the things to be learnt from the 
exercise of the children’s senses upon the objects 
presented to them. <A properly constructed ball 
frame is large enough to be easily seen by all the 
children in the class; it has ten wires, with ten 
balls strung on each wire, or, more conveniently, 
twelve wires with twelve balls on cach, thus 
corresponding with the multiplication table to 
twelve times twelve. Properly used it may be 
both an interesting and an efficient aid to the 
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teaching of this important subject. A sliding 
board or shutter covers one half of the length of 
the wires, and so can be used to shut off from the 
view of the class the whole or any number of tho 
balls. This simple expedient enables the teacher 
to exhibit, on the free portion of the wires, just 
the number of balls which are needed for the 
required illustration, and thus prevents the dis- 
traction caused by having all the balls in sight at 
the same time. It must, of course, be borne in 
mind that there is no inherent virtue in the ball 
frame as such. One hears occasionally of ‘lessons 
on the ball frame,’ and sees it so handled and dealt 
with as though it were the subject of an object 
lesson, a knowledge of which would necessarily be 
followed by a knowledge of number. It is with 
this, as with the ‘ box of form and colour,’ the gifts 
and materials of the Kindergarten, and all other 
appliances and apparatus of the sort, its value 
depends entirely on the method in which it is used. 
It is a useful and very convenient expedient for 
illustrating, in a systematic form, the elementary 
knowledge of numbers and their combinations, and 
of the simpler processes of arithmetic. But it is 
nothing more than this. 

Material illustrations of number will, of course, 
not be confined to the use of: the ball frame. 
They will be found in the contents of the ‘form 
and colour box,’ the Kindergarten materials, 
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objects of all kinds within the children’s notice, 
and especially should the chalk and blackboard be 
freely employed for the same purpose. 

As a general guide to the combination of good 
principle and practice in the early teaching of 
arithmetic, perhaps no better has been suggested 
than that in the Section on Number, in Currie’s 
‘Karly and Infant School Education.’ 

The first efforts must be directed to the teaching 
of the meanings and the names of the several 
numbers up to ten. One number only must be 
taken at a time, and each must be dealt with 
separately, beginning with one. 

Thus: first show in succession a number of 
single things, naming them thus; ‘one finger,’ 
‘one slate,’ ‘one boy,’ ‘one girl,’ ‘one book,’ &c. 
Then, drawing each on the board as named, ‘one 
straight stroke,’ ‘one square,’ ‘one circle,’ ‘one 
triangle,’ placing before each the figure 1 (a short 
straight stroke). The little ones should follow 
this practically, repeating the action and the 
words of the teacher throughout in like manner. 

Each one, imitating the teacher, should lift a 
finger, and say ‘one finger ;’ touching in succession 
the head, nose, mouth, desk, slate, book; pointing 
to door, window, blackboard, table, ceiling, &c. 
With each act, say ‘one head,’ ‘one nose,’ ‘one 
door,’ &e. 

The teacher should next explain simply that 
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the straight stroke, or figure 1, 1s named one, and 
that it means the number of the thing, as another 
word may mean the shape or the colour of the 
thing. So that door, brick, slate, boy, &c., are all 
alike in being one of the things they mean. The 
ball frame should be used from the beginning, but 
with the remembrance of what has been previously 
said, that there is no virtue in it beyond that of 
being a convenient means of indicating in an 
interesting way the number referred to. 

When number One has been made as plain to the 
children’s intelligence as the matter admits of, 
deal similarly with number Two. As before, hold 
up two fingers; let the children do the same, 
repeating after the teacher, ‘two fingers.’ So with 
‘two eyes,’ ‘two ears,’ ‘two lips,’ ‘two hands,’ ‘ two 
books,’ and so on. Let one child, or several 
children in succession, place out two balls on the 
frame, two pencils, or two small bricks on the desk, 
point out any two similar objects, &c. The figure 
2 should be plainly marked on the blackboard, its 
name given, its meaning told, and it should be 
illustrated by 2 strokes, two dots, &c., each 
prefigured by the sign 2. Test and revise as 
before, by requiring children to point out, or place 
on the desk, ball frame, or table, two things, and 
naming the number of them on each occasion. 

A similar course should be followed with each 
number up to ten. There must be constant 
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revision of previous lessons, frequent recapitulation 
by the children, patient reiteration by the teacher 
of what they have forgotten or imperfectly appre- 
hended, and an unceasing cheerfulness and simpli- 
city pervading every lesson. 

During the process of learning the values of the 
numbers up to ten, some knowledge of addition wil! 
be incidentally acquired. But this stage being 
reached, simple lessons on addition and subtraction 
should be systematically given. 

Addition should begin with one having added to 
it successively, one, then two, three, and so on, but 
leaving no step till pains have been taken by many 
illustrations to make it perfectly clear. Then, 
placing out one ball on the frame, put at a little 
distance from it, or on the wire below it, another 
ball; we now have one ball and one ball. We 
want a name for both. They are two balls. 
Do the same with one slate or book, and another 
slate or book, on the desk; one stroke on the 
board and another. Let one boy stand before the 
class; put another near him. In each case let 
the class repeat after the teacher, ‘One ball and 
one ball are two balls ;’ ‘one book and one book are 
two books ;’ ‘one boy and one boy are two boys.’ 

It must be remembered that next to the value 
of knowing is the value of the clear and accurate 
expression of the knowledge. Hence, after teaching 
any simple point, let the simple statement of the 
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fact learnt be repeated by the class. To ensure 
this, and to fix itin the children’s minds, simple 
questions should follow the teaching of every step. 
Thus, ‘What are one and one called?’ ‘How 
many ones are there in two?’ ‘How many more 
boys are two than one?’ ‘What do we mean by 
two slates, two houses, two cherries?’ &c. 

When this is fairly known, proceed in a similar 
way to teach ‘one and two,’ keeping the one stroke, 
book, boy, separate. Add to each two strokes, two 
books, two boys, &c., in each case saying as before, 
‘One stroke and two strokes are three strokes,’ 
‘One book and two books are three books,’ ‘One 
boy and two boys are three boys.’ Let the class, 
with any objects at hand, or let one or more come 
out before the class and, themselves, make up the 
three by adding the two to the one. 

The repetition of the simple formulas, the 
testing and revising by questions, and other forms 
of recapitulation, must follow in due order. The 
same patient detail must characterise the successive 
additions from ‘one and one,’ to ‘one and nine.’ 

The analysis of the numbers successively taught 
will lead incidentally and directly to the teaching of, 

Subtraction.—Placing out upon the ball frame 
in succession, but dealing with each separately, 
two, three, four, &., proceed thus:—‘ Take one 
from two, what is left?’ ‘Take two from three, 
what is left?’ ‘Three from four?’ &. Show and 
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repeat, ‘One from two leaves one.’ ‘Two from 
three leaves one.’ ‘Three from four leaves one,’ &e. 
After removing a variable number in succession, 
take away a series of constant numbers, showing it 
in each case by viszble illustration—‘ One from two 
leaves one, ‘One from three leaves two,’ ‘One 
from four leaves three,’ &c. 

Next, combine the exercises of Addition and 
Subtraction: thus; marking on the board, or 
placing balls on the frame, say ‘ One ball (or stroke), 
and one ball (or stroke), and one, and one, and one, 
and one,’ ‘How many balls?’ ‘If one is taken 
away, how many are left?’ ‘If two?’ ‘or three?’ &e. 
‘Tf the three are put back, how many have we?’ 
‘Three and three make six,’ ‘Three and two make 
five,’ ‘Three and one make four.’ Show again the 
various ways in which six may be made up. 
‘One and five make six,’ ‘Two and four make six,’ 
‘Three and three make six,’ ‘ Four and two make 
six,’ ‘Five and one make six.’ Deal similarly with 
other numbers until the analysis and the combina- 
tions of the several numbers shall be clearly 
understood. 

Again, in the case of numbers made up of even 
quantities. Show the numbers of twos, or of other 
equal parts, of which the numbers are made up. 
In four, two twos ; in six, three twos, or two threes ; 
in nine, three threes; in ten, five twos, or two 
fives, &c. 
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Let it not be supposed that this method involves 
a needless elaboration of details. Only those who 
are practically acquainted with the difficulties 
attending the intelligent teaching of very young 
children can judge of the imperfectness of their 
appreciation of such matters as these, and of the 
mistakes they make in acquiring them. In respect 
of number this seems to be particularly the case. 
Certainly, patient and careful simplicity in the 
ground work is an essential condition of a correct 
and clear understanding of subsequent processes. 

For the very young children comprised in our 
‘babies’ classes,’ the course suggested will probably 
be sufficient. The number ten forms a convenient 
limit for the first stage. If, however, it should be 
thought expedient to go beyond it in any case, the 
instruction should be continued on similar lines. 

It has not been thought necessary to indicate 
the precise limits of each lesson. The teacher 
only can judge of what is fitting in each case. The 
lesson should be short; certainly never continued 
beyond the point at which the interest and therefore 
the useful attention of the children can be sustained 
by the teacher. Each lesson should comprise a 
simple definite piece of instruction. It should be 
preceded by a revision of previous lessons, and 
should be followed by an equally simple and careful 
revision of the ground it has covered. 
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CHAPTER Xi. 
Slate Work. 


THE subject of school instruction which in ordinary 
cases is commonly associated with Reading and 
Number, is Writing. And if we were considering 
the requirements of the upper classes of an Infant 
School it would be the subject next in order of 
treatment. But in our Babies’ Class all that can 
be properly attempted in that direction is of too 
rudimentary a character to be rightly denominated 
Writing. No doubt even very young children take 
delight in watching the effect of scoring with 
pencil or a piece of chalk on board or slate oz 
paper, and the interest is increased when they 
themselves produce it. This may be taken as a 
sufficient justification of the employment of some- 
thing of the sort in the early schoolroom exercises 
of the little ones. These exercises, however, 
should be of a very elementary kind. There must 
be a reasonable restriction of aim. We must not 
allow ourselves to be led on by the pleasure which 
the children take in this, or in any other branch 
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of school work, to the premature forcing on of 
‘results,’ beyond what is natural and proper to 
their age and capacity. Children may be made to 
do a great many things which they ought not to be 
required or encouraged to do. Further, the 
securing of certain attainments or results in certain 
given instances is by no means a sufficient reason 
for expecting equal or similar results in all other 
cases. The harm has already been pointed out 
which may be done when the standard of attain- 
ments reached under one set of conditions is set up 
as the measure of attainments to be realised under 
totally different conditions. We must be content 
in the Babies’ Class with a very moderate 
approach to the production of what is commonly 
known as ‘ Writing.’ 

With this clearly understood, we may very 
happily place among our ‘occupations’ some 
exercises in Slate work. For this purpose it will 
be necessary, in the first place, to provide in the 
Babies’ room the requisite 

Materials. The Slates should not be too small; 
eight inches by six is a convenient size, inside 
measure, if framed. ‘They should be ruled on one 
side as for ordinary text hand, though the lines 
should be somewhat further apart, say with half- 
inch spaces. It will do no harm, and, for use with 
the elder scholars of the Infant School will be 
preferable, to have them also ruled with parallel 
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oblique lines, of convenient slope, and at the same 
distance apart as the horizontal lines. Due pro- 
vision should be made for cleaning the Slates. A 
few sponges, or even a damp rag, well rung out 
in clean water, may be kept in a basket, to 
be passed round the class. The practice of 
allowing the children to spit upon the slate and to 
rub it dry with the hand or some part of their 
dress should on no account be tolerated. The 
steady application of a little care and resource on 
the part of the teacher will be well repaid in the 
cleaner habits and the better work of the children 
in this as in every part of their school engage- 
ment. 

The Pencils should be sufficiently long to be held 
easily and firmly in the ordinary position of a pen- 
holder. It is a pitiful sight to witness a number 
of young children each with a short stump of pencil 
held between the tips of the thumb and forefinger, 
and struggling, almost painfully, to draw their 
lines or shape their letters on the slate. And 
considering the small cost of a due supply of 
pencils of the right length, the surprise is as 
legitimate as the pity, that so obvious a hin- 
drance to the right training of the children should 
be permitted. Small steel or tin pencil holders 
may be employed for using up the short lengths of 
pencil, though they should be used by the elder 
scholars rather than in the Babies’ Class. 
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Desks, or the hinged flaps fitted to the seat-backs 
of Infants’ Galleries, where the space is limited, 
are needed for the right carrying on of slate work. 
The slates should not be held in the hand, or be 
allowed to rest on the knees, while they are being 
written upon, save in extreme emergency. The 
desks now commonly provided for Kindergarten 
work will, of course, be suitable for this purpose. 
But of whatever kind, they must be of the proper 
height and size for the comfortable accommodation of 
the little ones. When the desk-top slopes there 
should be a slightly raised beading along its front 
edge to prevent slate or pencil from slipping or 
rolling off. | 

The position of the children is a matter of im- 
portance. Considerations of health and of good 
habits should prevent lounging or awkward atti- 
tudes; the leaning the chest heavily against the 
front edge of the desk; the leaning the head too 
near, or sideways to the slate, thus bringing one 
eye nearer to it than the other. They should be 
trained to sit in an upright, easy position, the left 
arm lying on the desk, the wrist of the right hand 
well supported in the same way. The lower edge 
of the slate should lie nearly parallel with the 
front edge of the desk. 

The children should be instrycted and carefully 
exercised in the proper mode of sitting, of holding 
and handling the pencil, and of dealing with every 
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part of the simple apparatus employed. This 
preliminary drill must be genially and delicately 
managed, and divested as much as possible of 
the mechanical and semi-military manner so 
often associated with the term. Even these young 
children should be accustomed to easy and correct 
movement at the word of the teacher in passing 
the pencils and slates, the right mode of holding 
the pencil, firmly but not awkwardly, and the for- 
mation of correct habits in all essential particulars. 
It will not be forgotten that these lessons, whether 
of drill or of actual work, must be short and varied. 
Little children soon tire of any form of exercise or 
of rest; both muscle and mind necd to be very 
gradually inured to endurance or to effort; short 
and frequent exercise in any thing is a much surer 
road by which to reach what is aimed at than 
long engagement in it at less frequent intervals. 
It is at any rate a necessity in the case of young 
children. 

The first lessons will be directed to the forma- 
tion of straight strokes, such as form the basis of 
letters in text hand. The teacher will first form 
them of large size on the blackboard, directing the 
attention of the class to what is being done, and 
especially to the way in which it is done. The 
minutest particulars must be pointed out, where 
the stroke begins, where it ends, the proper slope, 
&c, This must then be imitated by the class. 
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under the careful supervision of the teacher. 
Going round to each individual she will point out and 
correct the errors, help each one in turn, encourage, 
stimulate, and influence all, keeping all alert, and 
all actively and cheerily at work. As soon as a 
few simple strokes can be fairly well done, they 
should be joined into words, thus :—ill, it, till, lit, 
&c. <A plain, simple, print form of letter is on the 
whole perhaps more easily imitated, as a first 
exercise, than the script form. It sustains the 
interest and stimulates the efforts of even little 
children to recognise some purpose and to achieve 
some end in what they do, and the sooner this can 
be accomplished the better. 

The next step will be the formation of curves 
9 ¢, as an introduction to script letters; then 
their junction with straight strokes into letters, as 
n, h, p. This will be followed at once by other 
words, and simple phrases and sentences, pot; top, 
put zt im, and so on. 

When this can be fairly well done, the letter 0 
should be introduced and taught in the same way. 
It should be drawn on the blackboard by the 
teacher, its size and proportion clearly and simply 
set forth, touching the line at the top and bottom, 
and in width about one-half the height. The 
mode of making it must be shown with equal 
patience and simplicity ; where the pencil is first 
to touch the slate, in what direction and manner 
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the round line is to be made, how it is to end. 
Then the children must try to imitate it on their 
slates. Supervision, correction, and individual 
help must be continuous. When theo can be made, 
its combination with the straight line will form 
other letters—a dg, as may be found expedient. 

Beyond this it would be rarely, if ever, wise to 
proceed. Nor is it intended for a moment to 
suggest that all the children of the Babies’ Class 
should be put to so much as this. The teacher must 
judge in each case when to begin and when to stop. 
The circumstances and conditions of such classes 
vary so much that no rule and no directions can 
be laid down which shall be necessarily and 
properly applicable in all cases. It is therefore 
to be understood that the suggestions put forth are 
offered for the guidance of the teacher in the 
event of its being deemed suitable to take that 
subject with the children. The capital letters 
and the more difficult small letters should be left 
for the stage next beyond the Babies. But when- 
ever attempted the method of doing it may rightly 
conform to that which has been detailed. The 
simplest possible form of letter should be selected, 
its component parts taken one at a time, and the 
letter itself built up out of them, as the children 
become able to effect it. 

The Drawing of very simple outlines of familiar 
things may be associated with this elementary 
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writing. The attempt to do this sort of thing forms 
an unfailing source of interesting employment to 
young children, and, judiciously handled, is an 
excellent means of training eye and hand, as well 
as sensibly cultivating the observing faculty. The 
first effort, after some practice in the drawing of 
lines, must be directed to the drawing of objects 
bounded by straight lines. And it is well to 
accustom the children from the beginning to 
observe well the thing itself before attempting to 
make a drawing of it. Take, say, a slate or book, 
or the front view of a box. Direct attention to it, 
as in a first lesson on Form, with which subject, 
indeed, Drawing is closely connected. The edges 
are straight, they make four straight lines, two are 
longer than the other two, they join at the ends, 
making four even corners, &c. As the slate is 
looked at two of the edges are upright lines, two 
are level. When the form is thus thoroughly 
known, the teacher will draw the outline on the 
blackboard, one line at a time, showing the children 
by word and act exactly how it is to be drawn. 
Then let the class, as they best can, imitate the 
drawing on the board, doing it on their slates as 
they have seen the teacher do hers. 

In a similar way may other simple outlines be 
attempted; the knowledge of the form first, 
followed by a knowledge of how to draw it, then 
the actual doing of it, being the successive steps 
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of the process. No lesson should be carried 
beyond the point at which the children are 
interested in the work, or at which they can 
engage in it without physical weariness. 

Connected with this beginning of drawing 
exercises is that which forms part of the Kinder- 
garten work. For this, the slates are ruled with 
the chequered lines, and a series of simple 
exercises are arranged of a special sort. These 
special exercises may form a valuable means of 
training. But it will be found advantageous to 
vary them by the freer, if less systematic, drawing 
of suitable forms of common things, 
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CHAPTER XII, 
Form and Colour. 


THESE allied subjects have at all times occupied a 
conspicuous place in every well arranged system 
of infant school instruction. One of the most 
commonly recognised appliances of infant school 
apparatus is the ‘Form and Colour Box.’ * The 
reason of this is obvious, and its justification 
complete. Colour and form are those properties 
of bodies most easily recognised, and most valuable 
for purposes of recognition and discrimination. 
They furnish an inexhaustible source of interest 
to children of all ages, who delight from their 
earliest years in the endless varieties of the 
shapes and colours of things about them. In 
addition to this it is to be observed that the means 
of illustration are abundant and ever accessible. 
It would be strange, therefore, if such sources of 
training the observing faculties, and of imparting 
and impressing ideas forming a large part of the 
foundation of all human knowledge, were over- 
looked or slighted in the infant*school. 


* This, and the subject it illustrates, are now usually merged 
in the Kindergarten work. 
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The Kindergarten system, following upon 
Pestalozzi’s methods, makes a large use of both 
Colour and Form, in its various devices for the 
education of young children. But this is not by 
any means peculiar to the work of either Pesta- 
lozzi, or his eminent disciple, Frobel They, 
doubtless, systematised and made prominent the 
use to be made of these subjects in infant training, 
but every practical educationist of recent times 
has more or less fully recognised their importance. 
Reference has been made in these papers more 
than once to Dr Currie’s ‘Early and Infant School 
Education.’ In it will be found a section on 
Colour and Form, which sets forth excellently, 
both in theory and practice, how to deal with 
these matters. The teacher may also find trust- 
worthy guidance in ‘Object Lessons and how to 
give them,’ by Mr. Ricks, and in Singleton’s 
‘Varied Occupations for Infants.’ 

With these, as with all other subjects of instruc- 
tion, our Babies must be brought into contact 
not as abstract ideas, but as properties of con- 
crete bodies. The colours of pictures, of cloth- 
ing, of flowers, of ceiling, of sky, of objects 
around them; the shapes of strokes and lines on 
board or slate, of toys, of table, of pointer, of 
room, and window, and everything to be seen or 
handled, furnish the appropriate material for 
illustrating and guiding the observation and the 
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teaching of the little ones. Simplicity of lan- 
guage, the avoidance, as far as practicable, of 
technical and unusual words, freshness and variety 
of illustration, the infusion of spirit and life into 
the teaching, must in this, as in all else, quicken 
and sustain the interest and attention of the 
children, if we would teach them naturally and 
successfully. Consistently with this there should 
be careful graduation, a little, only, attempted in 
each lesson, a logical and natural sequence of parts, 
and frequent revision. 

The two subjects should be taught concurrently, 
that is, lessons on the one subject should alternate 
with lessons on the other. Yet of the two, Colour 
is the more easily recognisable, and probably, at 
first at least, the more interesting to the children. 
The impression produced by Colour is the result of 
the simplest form of sensation. Hence the atten- 
tion of the children is at once fixed by it, and 
without effort: it is a matter of simple sight. The 
recognition of Form implies, in addition to this, 
some amount of muscular effort; the eye must 
travel along the line, or round the outline, or 
across the surface of the observed shape. But 
though some knowledge of Colour is thus more 
easily got than a knowledge of Form, the latter is 
a more useful instrument of training, because of 
the greater number and variety of its combina- 
tions. 
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Cotour.—For lessons on Colour there should 
be a sufficiently large supply of different kinds of 
material, coloured glass, cards, pieces of ribbon or 
cloth, coloured papers, balls, flowers, pictures, 
and other accessible materials. It is well to begin 
with White and Black. It may, of course, be said 
that neither Black nor White is a colour, White 
being the effect of a combination of all colours, 
Black the negation or absence of colour. But at 
this stage the attempt at making the distinction is 
needless, and would rather be confusing than 
helpful. A sheet of paper and the blackboard 
may be shown and contrasted, the name of each 
colour being given. Other white, and black, 
things should be pointed out by the teacher until 
the little ones can distinguish and name each. 
They should in turn be called upon to point out 
and to name things thus distinguished. Things in 
the school, in the home, the white chalk mark on 
the blackboard, the black mark with ink or pencil 
on the white paper, and any other mode of pro- 
ducing the contrast, may be usefully employed. 

The three primary colours, red, blue, yellow, 
should next be dealt with in a similar manner, but 
each separately. Each lesson should begin with 
showing some familiar article of the required 
colour. After strongly directing attention to it, 
the name should be given. Other things of the 
same colour should be pointed to; one, or more, of 
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the children should be brought out from the class 
to select the right one from the box of coloured 
marbles, or the pile of papers or coloured threads, 
&c. Other things of similar colour should be 
asked for until the colour and its name are 
thoroughly impressed. Lessons on the separate 
colours should be followed by a lesson of revision, 
in which the three colours, or the five, should be 
shown together, and the class required to dis- 
tineuish and to name them in turn. 

Next should follow a little teaching on the 
mixture of colours, every point to be illustrated 
and made plain to the class. Thus, a little 
powdered chalk, or a spoonful of flour, with a 
little powdered blacklead, should be shown 
separately ; the white and the black then mixed 
in presence of the class. What is the colour 
now ‘—It is grey. What is grey?’—The colour 
made by mixing white and black. Other simple 
illustrations should follow, as a few drops of ink 
in a little chalky water, &c. 

In the same way the secondary colours should 
be formed by the proper combination of the 
primary. Thus, a piece of clear red glass, and 
another of blue glass, or yellow and blue, or 
yellow and red, being first shown separately, then 
properly placed on each other, and held to the 
light, will show respectively, purple, green, and 
orange. Further illustrations may be had by 
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mixing a few drops of coloured liquids, &c. The 
different shades and hues of colours also, as 
crimson, scarlet, pink, all red. 

The little ones will be interested and profited 
by being shown pretty and tasteful combinations 
and arrangements of colours, and by stringing 
different coloured beads, or putting together 
different coloured pieces of card or marbles. Thus 
a sufficiently varied course of lessons may be 
easily obtained for the babies’ class. 

Form.—Of this there are three distinct varie- 
ties—Lines, or Form, of one dimension, length 
only; Planes, or Surface, of two dimensions, 
length, breadth ; and Solids, of three dimensions, 
length, breadth, and thickness. The lessons may 
be taken in the order thus indicated, Lines, 
Planes, Solids; or beginning with the Solid, which 
appears to have been Frobel’s method, to take first 
the Solid, then its several sides, as indicating the 
Planes, then the edges, indicating the Line, and 
lastly the Corners, to illustrate the Point. If the 
former ‘method be taken, the teacher should first 
illustrate by a variety of examples. 

The Lane :—Straight Lines.—Stretching a piece 
of thread between the finger and thumb, she shows 
a line. What kind of line isit? It is a straight 
line. A penholder, a stroke upon the board, a line 
upon the slate, all show straight lines. Next show 
it in several positions. Now it points up and 
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down, we call it ‘an upright line.’ Now it lies 
from right to left, we call it a ‘level line. Now 
it leans from left to right, or from right to left, it 
is a ‘sloping,’ or ‘slanting line.’ But the line is 
always straight. In how many ways may we place 
it? What are the three names given to it? Let 
the children themselves with lath, or stick, or 
piece of string, place the line in the three positions. 
Let all look round the room and point out and 
name straight lines. Picture frames, edge of the 
table, slate, gas pipes, window, doors, &., will 
furnish illustrations. 

Curved line—Take now a thin ruler or bit of 
whalebone and bend it. What is the difference ? 
It makes a curved line. Draw a curved line upon 
the blackboard. It has no corners in it, it is an 
even, bent line. What name is given to it? 
Ask for other curved lines. 

Crooked line—FPoint out the difference between 
it and the curved line. Which looks the nicer? 
How many kinds of lines are there? Ask the 
children again to point out illustrations of each. 

Combinations of Lines.—First place two straight 
lines together so as to form an angle. Do this in 
as many different ways as possible. Crosses, 
letters, as L, V, T, &c. Let the children imitate 
this. Do the same with three lines as N, H, K, 
triangles, &c. Next proceed to four-line combina- 
tions, as E, W, M, square, oblong, &c. Show 
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that wherever line meets line there is a corner or 
angle. When the lines lie near together it makes 
a sharp corner, when farther apart, a wider angle. 
In this way line may be added to line, making 
letters, squares, and other common forms, as far as 
may be deemed advisable. Curved lines may be 
similarly combined. 

Planes or Surfaces.—A card or a thin piece of 
wood or slate should be shown to the class, its 
edges shown. What is the edge? It is a straight 
line. How many are there? What kind of lines? 
How do these straight lines he? Two are upright, 
two are level. Compare the lengths of the line. 
If all are of the same length we call it a square. 
The slate has two longer and two shorter lines. 
What is it called? Direct attention to the space 
enclosed between the lines or edges. Illustrate 
by the surface of the table, cover of the book, pane 
of glass, the floor, ceiling, &c. Show how each of 
these is bounded by the lines. This makes the 
shapes of things. Deal in lke manner with 
curved lines; a ring, a penny, a plate, &c. 

Solid form.—Begin with a brick or a box. 
Refer again to the lines, the corners, the surfaces, 
which are illustrated by it. Show how the top, 
the bottom, the sides, enclose a thickness. Give 
its name? Count the lines, surfaces, and corners. 
Illustrate clearly the relation of these by placing 
together six cards or pieces of wood. As before, 
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call for other solids of similar, and of different form, 
till the idea is clearly impressed. 

The brick may now be contrasted with the ball. 
The ball has no straight line, no edge, no flat side. 
What kind of line goes round it? Show how the 
brick stands steadily, the ball easily moves. How 
is this? The ball has no flat part, or edge, to 
keep it steady. It lies on one small part of itself. 
Compare both again with the cylinder. It is 
something lke the ball, and something like the 
brick or cube. Its side is round, its ends are flat. 
Again, let cube-shape, ball-shape, cylinder-shape, 
be looked for and pointed out in the school-room, 
or things at home which are like them, be named. 

Great pains should be taken throughout all this 
to encourage the continual habit of connecting this 
class teaching with the observation of things 
about us. No attempt has been made to pursue 
the subject beyond the general indication of the 
lines which the teaching should follow. 

The next chapter will show somewhat more 
particularly how this whole subject is dealt with 
in the Kindergarten system. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


‘Appropriate Occupations.’—The 
Kindergarten. 


In the ‘Revised Code’ for the year 1883 it was 
enjoined as one of the conditions on which the 
award of the ‘ Merit Grant’ to infant schools should 
be based, that provision should be made for 
‘appropriate and varied occupations.’ In the 
‘Instructions to Her Majesty’s Inspectors,’ issued 
at the same time, it was observed in reference to 
this requirement that ‘the Code assumes that a 
good infant school should provide . . . a proper 
variety of physical exercises and interesting em- 
ployments.’ As to these employments the further 
remark is made: ‘It should be borne in mind that 
it is of little service to adopt the “ gifts” and 
mechanical occupations of the Kindergarten unless 
they are so used as to furnish real training in 
accuracy of hand and eye, in intelligence and in 
obedience.’ 

The characteristics of child life which render 
appropriate to its training the provision here 
insisted on, have been dealt with in earlier chapters. 
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The official recognition of these requirements of 
infant teaching has already borne excellent fruit 
in the improved condition of a large proportion of 
the infant schools in Great Britain. The reports 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, of recent years, bear 
ample testimony to this improvement. The dull 
and dreary monotony which marked the daily work 
of many infant schools and classes has been agree- 
ably. broken, for both scholars and teachers, by 
the substitution, for much profitless talk, of ever 
welcome action. It has stimulated the ingenuity, 
and brightened the work of many good teachers, 
and has quickened some who were dull. It is, of 
course, quite clear that even this good method may 
degenerate into a spiritless and mechanical process, 
or that the children furnished with the material, 
but left unguided by their teacher, may pass the 
time in merely playing with toys. That, however, 
is not the fault of the system ; it could only happen 
through the fault of the teacher. No conceivable 
mode of school teaching is free from such a sad 
possibility. This at least may be said of it, that 
imperfectly-taught and ill-conditioned infant classes 
can hardly be made worse, but much more probably 
will be much improved by the employment of 
‘occupations which are appropriate and varied,’ 
and, that teaching which without it has been 
good, is certain to be made better by its adop- 
tion. 
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Kindergarten:—The principle which underlies 
this feature of educational training largely guided 
Frobel in his conception and development of the 
Kindergarten. And a consideration of this part of 
our subject necessitates some detailed reference to 
his work. Much interest was awakened by the 
introduction of the Kindergarten system of teaching 
to the notice of English educators more than 
thirty years ago. One of the damaging effects of 
the Revised Code, on English school work, was to 
check, almost indeed to stifle, the incorporation 
into infant school teaching of some parts of that 
system which was just being attempted. For 
some years past, however, attention has again been 
directed to it, and now no infant school equipment 
is considered complete, and no infant teacher fully 
qualified for her work, without more or less 
recognition of its claims. 

Dr. Fitch, im the chapter on ‘Preparatory 
Training,’ of his ‘ Lectures on Teaching,’ sets forth 
briefly, but with his customary clearness and 
force, what appears to be the true place of the 
Kindergarten in infant training. Speaking of 
‘the necessity for more definite and intentional 
training of the senses which had been insisted on 
with much earnestness by Pestalozzi, by Rousseau, 
and by George Combe,’ he says, ‘it is to Frébel 
that we owe the clearest recognition of the main 
principle, and the most systematic effort to reduce 
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that principle to practical application. . 

Frébel devised a series of exercises for young 
children beginning at the age of three or four. 
He knew that the first things children want to do 
are to see, to handle, to move about, and to 
exercise their senses, and he sought to arrange a 
set of simple and appropriate employments, with 
a conscious educational purpose, and in careful 
obedience to the suggestions of Nature.’ After 
referring to some of the manual exercises and 
organised games so carefully devised by Frobel, 
Dr. Fitch goes on to say: ‘There is no doubt that 
the system in the hands of bright and sympathetic 
teachers has many very substantial advantages ’ 
not the least of which is, that ‘ Frébel’s method 
certainly increases the happiness of little children.’ 
It enables their teacher to relieve their school 
time of the weariness of ordinary forms of 
Instruction to them, to keep them under discipline 
without tiring and over-straining them with lessons, 
and to make learning pleasant to them. The 
little gifts and exercises of Frobel, judiciously 
employed, ‘absorb the attention and powers of the 
little ones without giving them any sense of 
fatigue. Infants learn obedience, fixed attention, 
accuracy of eye, steadiness of hand: they learn to 
count and to know the nature of colour, and of 
form. They are exercised in imitation, in inven- 
tion, and in the elements of drawing and design. 

I 
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And all these lessons are learned in the best of all 
ways: without being considered as lessons; not 
indeed in the shape of lessons at all, but rather as 
so much play. They are in fact organised play, 
with a conscious and direct educational purpose. 
But this purpose is not obtruded before the children, 
who think that they are being amused, when 
in fact they are being systematically taught. 
Experience shows that children who have been 
disciplined on this system are found (1) to have 
got the rudiments of writing, counting, and draw- 
ing, and to be better prepared for the ordinary 
subjects of school instruction than others; and 
(2) to have obtained in an indirect way a good deal 
of useful training, which shows itself in quickened 
sensibility, and prompter intelligence.’ 

Now a recognition of such advantages as these 
may well account for the eager welcome given to 
the Kindergarten by those interested in the 
training of little children, and may even prepare 
us for the exaggerated estimate of its value formed 
by many, especially by educational theorists, 
We must not, however, expect too much from it; 
particularly it must be borne in mind that its 
value depends on the manner in which its methods 
and appliances are used in the daily instruction 
and training of the children. Some wholesome 
cautions are given by Dr. Fitch, both as to the 
personal requirements of the teacher, and the limits 
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within which the Kindergarten can be usefully 
employed in ordinary schoolwork. 

On the one hand, special aptitude and enthusiasm 
on the part of the teacher are necessary to make 
the best of the system. ‘In the hands of spiritless 
teachers, who look on it merely as a system which 
anybody can adopt, and who just seek to carry out 
the methods in a book of diagrams and patterns 
which describes Froébel’s gifts and games in 
regular sequence, the results will be very poor.’ 
Itis further pointed out that ‘joyousness of nature, 
versatility and sympathy, and unusual power of 
telling a story, are indispensable in the teacher if 
the system is to have its proper effect.’ 

On the other hand, we are warned against the 
fault to which ‘the opposite kind of teachers, the 
most sympathetic and enthusiastic, are specially 
prone; and that is to make too much of the 
system and to expect from it more than it can do.’ 
The Frobel exercises are a valuable element in the 
school life, but they must not be made the whole 
of it. Children must not be kept at it exclusively, 
or too long ata time. Means must not be mistaken 
for ends. The training of eye and hand, which 
these exercises so greatly aid, must be early applied 
to reading and drawing and other useful purposes 
as soon and as continuously as the children can 
bear it. It must be used as an auxiliary to the 
graver employments of the school, but must not 
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be allowed to supersede them. In no other way 
can the children be rightly prepared for the serious 
work of school, or of after life. 

The teacher who has not received practical 
instruction in Kindergarten work should study 
with care one of the manuals devoted to the 
exposition of the system, and from the gifts, 
or apparatus, and exercises therein described, 
make a selection of those best adapted for her 
special requirements. Nothing beyond a very 
general indication of these can be attempted here. 
For the Babies’ Class, what are known as Gifts 
I., IL, IIL, and IV., furnish a source, when 
judiciously handled, from which a large variety of 
most useful and interesting occupations can be 
secured. The manual exercises with the balls, 
singly or combined; the observation of their 
colours and motions ; the twisting and unwinding 
of the strings from which they are suspended ; the 
comparisons between the soft and the wooden ball ; 
between the ball, the cylinder, and the sphere ; the 
placing them in different positions; the building 
with the wooden cubes; the opening, emptying, 
and refilling of the boxes; the illustrations of 
number, of form, of colour, of motion, of position, 
may be made to furnish a very large amount of 
happy and well directed employment for little 
children. After this, or in connection with it, 
will come the placing of coloured pieces of card- 
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board of various forms, in imitation of the pattern 
formed by the teacher; also the use of laths, or 
sticks of suitable size, similarly dealt with. A 
surprising amount of pretty and useful work can 
be done with this simple apparatus, when directed 
by the ingenuity and skill of a well qualified 
teacher. 

Paper folding of the simpler kind, the stringing 
of various coloured beads, the sorting of coloured 
marbles, pieces of paper, ribbons, or strings, and 
shreds of wool, the placing together in heaps, of 
sticks or strings of the same length or of the same 
number, are other engagements equally interesting 
and equally suitable. A very simple device by 
which children too young to use the pencil for 
drawing may be made to construct forms, after the 
teacher’s pattern, is that of giving each one a piece 
of string, to be laid upon the slate or desk, and 
pushed by the pencil into the required form. 
Indeed, a most notable feature of this part of a 
good teacher’s work is the constant addition it is 
ever receiving, through fresh applications of the 
old modes to new apparatus, or through modifica- 
tions of method and appliances, due to the con- 
tinual quickening of the teacher’s observation and 
ingenuity as experience widens. 

Physical Exercises.—Closely connected with the 
children’s occupations, are their physical exercises, 
or drill, their marching, and their games of 
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recreation. These, of course, must all be carefully 
adapted to the physical capacities and power of 
the children, in their simplicity and ease of 
movement, and in the freedom from too exacting 
requirements of precision and smartness. They 
must be of such a kind and be so conducted as 
that the little ones shall engage in them with a 
thorough sense of hearty enjoyment. The simul- 
taneousness of movement in sitting, standing, 
marching, singing, playing, movements of limbs, 
&e., gives these exercises a great charm to the 
children, and they may then not only conduce to 
their happiness, but be made a means of valuable 
disciplinary training. Care must be taken, too, 
that they shall neither place too great a strain on 
any part of the body, nor leave any part without 
its appropriate exercise. 

In suitable weather, exercise and recreation, 
never without the due supervision of the teacher, 
should be systematically taken in the open air. 
If there be no playground, or if it be otherwise ex- 
pedient, exercise should be regularly taken in the 
classroom, where, as in every infant schoolroom, 
there should be sufficient unoccupied space for 
marching and games of movement. In the complete 
Kindergarten manuals will be found a variety of 
suitable and very pretty games, accompanied by 
music, and well adapted to promote good muscular 
exercise, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Singing: Physical Exercises: Concluding 
Hints. 


Singing.—The value of Singing as an instru- 
ment in the training of children, is now universally 
recognised. As a physical exercise, when dis- 
creetly managed it is highly conducive to health 
and to cheerfulness, and in every stage of school 
life it exerts great power in relieving the strain 
and pressure of its more severe work. As a dis- 
ciplinary agent its influence is equally strong and 
equally valuable. It calms excitement or it rouses 
emotion (according as it is used), it promotes unity 
of feeling and of action, giving oneness and plea- 
santness of tone throughout the class or the school, 
and, like music to marching, it infuses spirit and 
life, as well as regularity, to what, without it, is a 
mere mechanical exercise. And ‘the younger 
children are, the more and the more frequent the 
necessity for the relaxation thus afforded; there 
can be no successful management of the infant 
school without it’ (Currie). The babies’ class 
therefore must have much of it; but the words, 
the tune, and the whole method of it, must be 
rightly adapted. 
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The teaching of singing necessarily involves the 
teaching of the words, and the teaching of the 
music or tune to which the words are set. But it 
by no means implies that these two parts of the 
one subject need be, or indeed ought to be, taught 
at the same time. It is only in a somewhat 
advanced stage of instruction that the combined 
process can be taken at the beginning without 
difficulty or confusion. The effort of attention 
and intelligence necessary to learn the words is 
quite a sufficient tax upon the powers of young 
children, without having at the same time to make 
the further effort involved in learning the tune. 
The tune, too, can be learnt, as a rule, with much 
greater precision and ease when sung to the same 
syllable throughout, than when joined with the 
words. Thus, if thought desirable, the words may 
be taken as part of the Recitation lesson, and the 
tune, in the Singing lesson. 

In the choice of school songs for the little ones, 
regard must be had to the suitability of subject 
and of style. Whether sacred or secular the words 
and style should be simple, and the subject such 
as comes fairly within the range of the children’s 
knowledge and sympathies. There is no lack of 
such, either humorous or serious, descriptive or 
more directly instructive. In number and variety 
there is a sufficiently ample choice of pretty, 
sansible and suitable pieces, to make it quite 
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unnecessary to resort to the silly, unmeaning 
words sometimes employed under the plea of their 
simplicity. In addition to the hymns used for 
worship in the opening and closing exercises of the 
school, and in connection with the scripture lessons, 
school songs will be wanted for singing before and 
after the various lessons, for singing during the 
marching and the ordinary physical exercises, and 
also some special ‘ Action Songs.’ The words of 
these songs should be carefully taught, apart from 
the singing of them; with simple and interesting 
explanation of their meaning. They form, indeed, 
simple recitation exercises of no mean value, either 
as exercises for the memory, or as a means of 
training. 

The little ones should be taught to sing them 
chiefly by the process of imitating the pattern 
singing of the teacher. But this process must be 
methodical, sensible, and effective. From the very 
first the teaching of singing should include voice 
training, and voice erercises. Children should be 
taught how to distinguish musical sounds, and how 
to produce them. The principal notes, ‘strong 
tones,’ of the scale should be sounded one at a 
time by the teacher. The attention of the class 
must be directed to the sound itself, and to the 
way in which the teacher’s mouth is opened so as 
to produce it. They should thén be encouraged to 
make a similar sound, it may be to the syllable 
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la, or, if preferred, to the Sol Fa syllables. It is, 
perhaps, better to keep for a time to the one 
syllable Ja. The sound, its duration, softness or 
loudness, repetition at intervals, should all be 
taught step by step till some degree of precision in 
these several particulars is secured. 

And these exercises in sound-production may 
even be associated with the use of symbols. It 
matters little at this stage whether the symbols 
employed be those of the Staff Notation, or the 
Tonic Sol Fa Modulator, or the fingers: of the 
left hand used with the intervening spaces 
to represent the lines and spaces of the ordinary 
staff scale. The great point is, as an intro- 
duction to the teaching of singing by note, to 
accustom the children to associate the sound with 
the symbol, so that the tonic, or key-note, being 
given, the pointing to the finger of the hand, or 
to the line or letter on the modulator, or to the 
open note, say semibreve, or the line or space of 
the scale, shall be at once followed by their giving 
the sounds, singly, or in due succession. 

In teaching a new song and tune the teacher 
should first sing a verse of it herself, the children 
looking and listening; when their interest and 
attention are thus caught, it is well as a rule to 
teach the tune alone, the teacher taking a phrase 
or two of it to the syllable Za only. She should 
then cause the little ones to imitate her by them- 
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selves. In this stage of the process the teacher 
should not sing with the children, they are better 
trained to accuracy and self-reliance by being 
required to sing alone. When the first phrase or 
two is fairly mastered, the next must be taken in 
the same way, continually revising and adding the 
part last learnt to the previous parts till the whole 
tune is known. The next step will be to go 
through the tune with the words, in a similar 
manner. Clear and distinct utterance of the words, 
soft and sweet singing, and correct time, should be 
aimed at from the first efforts of the children, and 
may be secured in reasonable degree, even with 
the youngest. ‘Action Songs’ are popular and 
highly appropriate with Infant Classes. Care 
should be taken to find such action and gesture as 
is suitable to the sense of the words; it should 
be natural, easy, and spirited in its application, 
and should be thoroughly taught with the words 
before using it in the singing. 

Physical Exercise, or Drill, as it is now often 
called, must not only be frequently interspersed 
among other lessons, as an agreeable variety and 
relief, but must have its own special lessons. 
Some reasons for this, and some considerations 
regarding it, have been already set forth, and it 
has been incidently referred to in connection with 
the treatment of ‘ Action Songs.’ 

There should be short, simple, natural] exercises 
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of various sorts. The children should be taught 
how to stand, to sit, to rise in concert, either at 
the teacher’s word, or the motion of her hand, or 
other definite signal. Some such series of simple 
movements as are systematised in the easier 
exercises of what is known as ‘Swedish Drill’ 
should be followed. The lifting of the arms and 
hands right and left alternately and together, the 
extension of the arins forward or upward till both 
hands meet, the straightening of the body, so as to 
stand erect, the bending it in various directions, so 
as to exercise duly in turn all the muscles, the 
turning upon the heels, the marching in line and 
column, when done discreetly and shared through- 
out by the sympathetic action of the teacher, are 
delighted in by the little ones, and are an admir- 
able means of training both of health and of 
discipline. 

Where there is a playground suitable games 
should be devised and shared in heartily by the 
teacher. Indeed the children should never be left, 
either there or in the schoolroom, without the 
teacher’s presence. The playground is an excellent 
field, too, for the exercise of most effective 
moral discipline. The children are free from the 
restraints of the schoolroom, and are likely there 
to display freely their natural tendencies and 
dispositions for good or evil. This makes it a 
valuable occasion for the watchful care of the 
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observant teacher. Wrong doing can be checked, 
right doing can be fostered, and the process of 
practical moral training enforced under circum- 
stances most favourable for its exercise. 

General Hints——Closely connected with the 
health and comfort and well being of the children 
are other matters which will not escape the notice 
of a thoughtful teacher. Their personal cleanli- 
ness and personal habits, the disposal of caps and 
outer clothing, so that if wet it may be dried 
before being worn again, the watchfulness necessary 
in regard to symptoms of illness, especially of 
infectious diseases, attention to the little ailments 
and accidents almost inseparable from the school 
life of children, and other circumstances, expected 
and unforeseen, make great and constant demand 
upon the patience, tact, good sense, and general 
resources and skill of the Infants’ Teacher. And 
the daily exercise of these precious qualities brings 
a rich reward to her who lovingly expends them, 
as she observes the fruit of her efforts in the 
gradual unfolding and development of intellect and 
of life in her young charge. How truly, as Canon 
Norris once observed in an address to teachers, 
the value of a school depends ‘on the life that 1s 
lived in it,’ on ‘the heart and love and healthy 
moral influence at work’ there. 

Stress has been laid again and again in the 
course of these chapters on the necessity of adapting 
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‘all processes of instruction and discipline to the 
_ requirements of achild’s nature. No teacher deals 
rightly with a child who does violence to that 
“nature. Training and guiding, and controlling, it 
truly needs, but careful observation of its methods 
of acting, and due regard to what it shows us, are 
the true indications to the path of success in 
dealing with it. Quotations from Dr. Fitch’s 
‘Lectures on Teaching,’ have been employed to 
strengthen various points which have been under 
consideration. There is in his chapter on School 
Discipline a paragraph bearing so admirably on the 
matter last referred to, that it will emphasise it 
also in a similar manner, and will form a fitting 
close to the consideration of it. 

‘In governing it is of the last importance that 
we should well consider the nature of the being 
whom we want to control, and not demand of him 
an impossible standard of virtue. A little child 
has not your seriousness nor your sense of duty, 
nor your capacity for sitting still. He would bea 
very curious, almost an unpleasant phenomenon, if 
he had. On the contrary nature makes him 
physically restless, very curious, mobile, and 
inquisitive, and exceedingly deficient in reverence. 
And these qualities should be taken for granted 
and allowed for, not set down as _ faults. 
Provision should be made for giving lawful vent to 
his personal activity, and if such provision be not 
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made, and he is called on to maintain a confined 
posture for an unreasonable time, his restlessness 
and disobedience are his teacher's fault, not his. 
Let us take for granted that in every fault of a 
child there is an element of good, “would men 
observingly distil it out,” that every act of mischief 
he is guilty of is only an example of perfectly 
healthy and legitimate activity, accidentally mis- 
directed, and above all let us take care not to 
measure his fault by the inconvenience which it 
causes us, but rather by considering the motives 
and the causes of it. Some of the little wrong 
acts of a child which bring the most annoyance to 
a teacher and try his temper most are precisely 
those which from the point of view of a moralist 
are least blameworthy—talking at unreasonable 
times, destructiveness, untidiness, noise. These 
things have to be checked of course, But do not 
let us confuse the conscience of a child by 
exaggerating their seriousness or by treating 
offences against school rules as if they were 
breaches of the moral order of the universe. 
Consider what are the natural instincts of a child, 
and how unformed his moral standard is, and you 
will see that relatively to him offences of this kind 
are not crimes, though relatively to you and to the 
school they may be serious annoyances,’ 
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